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CELEBRATE 
ARTS WEEK AT 
RUSH 


February 12 through 16, Rush Uni- 
versity will celebrate Arts Week. The 
Annual Student/Faculty Music Recital 
will take place in Room 500, Profes- 
sional Building on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 14 at 4:30 p.m. Classical in 
nature, the Music Recital showcases the 
artistic talents of many Rush University 
students and faculty. If you love music, 
join us on Valentine’s Day! 


On Friday, February 16, the Of- 
fice of Student Affairs is hosting an Art 
Gallery T.G.LF. From 4:30 to 7:00 
p.m. the Schweppe Sprague Audito- 
rium will be transformed into the 
“Schweppe Gallery.” Stop by and en- 
joy the artistic talents of your friends 
and classmates. If you are interested in 
displaying your artwork, contact Danita 
or Doreen at 942-6302, or stop by the 
Office of Student Affairs, 023 Schweppe 
Sprague Hall. 


ATTENTION 
GRADUATES!!! 


Yes, we mean you! Keep reading, 
please, because we have some impor- 
tant information about your graduation 
portrait! If you have not already had 
your graduation portrait taken and wish 
to do so, Wyckoff Portraits will be in 
Schweppe Student Lounge during the 
following dates and time: 


Tuesday, January 16 
1:00pm - 7:00pm 
Wednesday, January 17 
10:00am - 4:30pm 
Thursday, January 18 
10:30am - 5:00pm 
Friday, January 19 
10:00am - 1:00pm 


This will be the last portrait sitting 
on campus for June 1996 graduates! 
Stop in orcall Student Affairs at x26302 
between January 9-15 to sign up for a 
portrait sitting time. You need not pur- 
chase anything in order to be included 
in your class composite; you need only 
have your portrait taken. If these Janu- 
ary dates are not compatible with your 
schedule, call Wyckoff Portraits’ stu- 
dio to arrange a sitting at your conve- 
nience. Contact our office for Wyckoff’ s 
phone number and address. Your por- 
trait must be taken before March | to be 
included in the composite. 

Questions regarding photographs 
or class composites can be directed to 
Danita or Doreen in the Office of Stu- 
dent Affairs, 023 Schweppe Sprague 
Hall, 942-6302. 


FEBRUARY IS 
AFRICAN 
AMERICAN 
HISTORY MONTH 


One little-known fact about Rush 
Medical College is that it was the first 
American school to grant an M.D. 
degree to an (African American) stu- 
dent. In 1847, the degree was granted 
to David Jones Peck. Prior to that date, 
an (African American) student who 
wished to get a medical degree was 
obliged to study abroad. (1) 

On January 17, 1984, one hundred 
and thirty-seven years after his matricu- 
lation, the Chicago Transit Authority 
rapid transit station above Polk Street in 
the Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medi- 
cal Center complex was dedicated by 
former Mayor Harold Washington and 
the then CTA Chairman, Michael 
Cardilli, in honor of Dr. Peck. 

A plaque at the el station reads 
“Polk Street Station of the Chicago 
Transit Authority, which serves the 
West Side Medical Center, was dedi- 
cated on the 17th day of January, in 
the year 1984 to the memory of 
Dr. David Jones Peck.” 

(1) Curtis, James L.; Blacks, Medical 
Schools, and Society. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1971. 
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OFFICE OF 
FINANCIAL AID 


119 SCHWEPPE 
942-6256 


JEWISH VOCATIONAL 
SERVICE SCHOLARSHIP 


The Jewish Federation of metro- 
politan Chicago awards approximately 
$150,000 each year to students of the 
Jewish faith who are legally domiciled 
in the metropolitan Chicago area, who 
are in need of financial assistance in the 
helping professions and who are identi- 
fied as having promise for significant 
contributions in their careers. An appli- 
cation and information can be obtained 
by contacting: 

Scholarship Secretary 
Jewish Vocational Service 
One S. Franklin Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
346-6700, ext. 21214 


JOSEPH COLLINS 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Medical students who have a dem- 
onstrated interest in the arts and letters 
or other cultural pursuits outside the 
field of medicine are encouraged to 
apply for the Joseph Collins Scholar- 
ship for 1996-97. The Joseph Collins 
Foundation was established in 1951 
through a bequest of Dr. Collins for the 
purpose of aiding needy medical stu- 
dents to complete their MD program 
without sacrificing all other interests in 
the broad field of learning. The Foun- 
dation makes a maximum award of 
$2,500 for one year, and the scholarship 
is renewable. 

In addition to outside cultural pur- 
suits, the following criteria are also con- 
sidered: financial need, scholastic 
record, and an indication that the appli- 
cant intends to specialize in neurology, 
psychiatry or general practice. If you 
feel youmeet these qualifications, please 
inform the Office of Financial Aid no 
later than January 30th. 


POMA SCHOLARSHIP 


A small scholarship is available for 
medical students who are fluent in Span- 
ish. The scholarship was set up by Dr. 
Poma to assist a third or fourth year 
Spanish speaking medical student with 
average or above average academic 
performance who are in need of finan- 
cial aid. If you are interested in receiv- 
ing this scholarship, contact Financial 
Aid at x2-6256, or stop by the office in 
101 Schweppe. 


ILLINOIS STATE MEDICAL 
SOCIETY LOANS 


The Illinois State Medical Society 
Educational and Scientific Foundation 
(ISMS) provides funds to Illinois medi- 
cal schools to award to medical stu- 
dents. ISMS loans are available to 
students who meet all of the following 
criteria: 
°M2, M3, or M4 student status; 
edemonstrate financial need; 
ean Illinois resident for five years; and 
*be a current ISMS member, or join 
after awarding of the loan by Financial 
Aid. 

The maximum loan amount is 
$2,500 and carries an interest rate of 
5.5%. It must be repaid no later than 5 
years after graduation, or completion of 
residency, whichever occurs first. The 
loan is repaid in four installments over 
12 months. Co-signers are required by 
ISMS prior to loan approval. 

If you are interested in receiving 
this loan, please notify the Financial 
Aid office by January 15, 1996. Please 
contact Financial Aid at 942-6256 if 
you have any questions. 


WISCONSIN OFFERS LOAN 
REPAYMENT FOR HEALTH 
CARE WORKERS 


Wisconsin offers primary care phy- 
sicians, nurse practitioners and certi- 
fied nurse midwives an opportunity to 
reduce loan indebtedness for working 
in designated medical shortage areas in 
Wisconsin. Physicians are eligible for 
$50,000 and other qualified health 


professions are eligible to receive up to 
$25,000 in loan reimbursement. 

Application deadlines for physi- 
cians are scheduled annually on De- 
cember Ist and April Ist. The applica- 
tion deadline is April 1 st for other health 
care workers. An information sheet is 
available in Financial Aid, or you may 
call 800-385-0005 for more informa- 
tion. 

A resource book on all state loan 
repayment programs for physicians and 
health care workers is available in Fi- 
nancial Aid. 


ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Applications and information are 
available in Financial Aid for the Medi- 
cal Student Scholarship for 1996-97. 
The scholarship amount covers tuition 
and medical insurance, plus a $700/ 
month stipend. In exchange, the recipi- 
ent agrees to work in a shortage area in 
Illinois in primary care for each year of 
support. The application deadline is 
May 15, 1996. 

A detailed brochure is available 
that explains the eligibility and selec- 
tion criteria. Stop by Financial Aid to 
pick it up. 


PISACANO SCHOLARSHIP 


Students who have made a com- 
mitment to the field of Family Practice 
and who will enter their third or fourth 
year of medical school in 1996-97 may 
be interested in applying for this schol- 
arship. The program is designed to 
reduce the amount of loans a student 
receives and also to assist after medical 
school as well. Ten scholarships witha 
maximum value of $50,000 each will be 
awarded. 

Applications are available from the 
Financial Aid office. The application 
must be received by March 1, 1996. 
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INTERVIEW AND RESIDENCY 
RELOCATION LOANS 


Fourth year medical students who 
need additional funds for either resi- 
dency interviews or to relocate after 
graduation may be interested in apply- 
ing forloans through The Access Group. 
Loan applications and information are 
available from Financial Aid, or you 
may call 1-800-282-1550. 


FINANCIAL AID 
REFERENCE MATERIALS 


The Financial Aid Office main- 
tains financial aid reference books and 
materials that may be signed out for a 
short period of time. Rush University 
students need only sign up with Lynette 
Robinson, Financial Aid Secretary, for 
the reference book he-she wishes to 
take out. 

Four new financial aid references 
have just been received, each dealing 
with a specific group. The groups are 
Medicine, Nursing, Minorities and 
Women. Stop by and check out what 
we have to offer. 


FINANCIAL AID FORMS 
FOR 1996-97 


Many of you will be receiving a 
pre-printed Free Application for Fed- 
eral Student Aid (FAFSA) to use for 
applying for 1996-97. Forms were sent 
by the Central Processing System (CPS) 
beginning mid-December and should 
be completed by mid-January. If youdo 
notreceive this pre-printed FAFSA then 
stop by Financial Aid for a new form. 

It will also be possible to use your 
home PC to complete the form and then 
transmit it directly to the CPS for pro- 
cessing. If you are interested in this 
option, then contact Financial Aid for 
more information. 

In addition to completing the 
FAFSA, you must also complete an 
Institutional Application Form. All 
forms and materials will be available by 
the end of January in the Financial Aid 
office. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Thomas B. McClelland Trust 
provides scholarships to medical stu- 
dents who have maintained legal resi- 
dence in Dade County, FL, for five 
years. Applications must be submitted 
by February 1, 1996 and are available in 
the Financial Aid office. 


The Hellenic Medical Society of Chi- 
cago offers scholarships to medical stu- 
dents of Hellenic descent. Applications 
must be submitted by February 2, 1996 
and are available in the Financial Aid 
office. 


The Joanna F. Reed Scholarship is 
available to permanent residents of Ala- 
bama and Northwest Florida. Appli- 
cants may be enrolled in any U.S. ac- 
credited medical school, and must prove 
financial need. Applications must be 
received by May 15, 1996, andare avail- 
able in the Financial Aid office. 


Jewish Vocational Service awards 
scholarship funds to Jewish men and 
women whoare legally domiciled in the 
metropolitan Chicago area. Applicants 
must demonstrate financial need and 
show promise for significant contribu- 
tions in their chosen careers. Applica- 
tions may be requested directly from 
the agency at 312/357-4521. The dead- 
line for submission is March 1, 1996. 


The Swiss Benevolent Society of Chi- 
cago awards scholarships to undergradu- 
ate students of Swiss descent. Appli- 
cants must reside in Illinois or Wiscon- 
sin, attend school full-time, and have a 
G.P.A. of at least 3.5/4.0. Written re- 
quests for applications must be received 
from students by February 3, 1996. 
Applications themselves must be post- 
marked by March 2. Contact Financial 
Aid for further information. 


The LaSalle County Medical Society 
of Illinois is offering scholarships to 
third year medical students attending 
school in Illinois. Applicants must have 
been residents of LaSalle County, IL at 
the time of admission. Applications 


must be submitted by January 1, 1996 
and are available in the Financial Aid 
office. 


The U.S. Public Health Service offers 
the Nursing Education Loan Repay- 
ment Program for graduate and under- 
graduate students in exchange for amini- 
mum two-year commitment. Applica- 
tions will be accepted throughout the 
1995-96 school year. Contact the Fi- 
nancial Aid office for specifics. 


HOW WELL 
DO YOU KNOW 
“THE LINGO”??? 


Contrary to popular belief, the staff 
in the Financial Aid office does not 
speak a foreign language - we just know 
“the lingo”! The following “pop quiz” 
is to help you become acquainted with 
the jargon we tend to use in the office. 
Then, the next time you stop by our 
office you’ll better understand what 
we’ re talking about and you won’t walk 
out in a cloud of confusion. So why 
don’t you give itatry and see how much 
you know. 


1. PROM NOTE 

a) more formally known as a 
promissory note: a legal docu 
ment defining condition and 
repayment terms of a loan 

b) anote from your professor 
allowing you to skip lecture 

c) an invitation to a dance 


2. GUARANTEE 

a) paperwork that comes with the 
purchase of new electronic 
equipment 

b) the way you get money back 
when you're dissatisfied with 
a product 

c) loan insurance for the lender 
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MASTER CHECK/EFT 


a) jumbo sized check 

b) Electronic Funds Transfer: the 
way money is credited to your 
account 

C) specialty in the medical field 
better known as Ears, Fingers 
and Toes 

SERVICER 

a) aplace you bring your car to 
have work done 

b) a public computer file 

c) acompany that specializes in 
the billing, collections, defer- 
ments, etc. of student loans 

FAFSA 

a) The Free Application for Fed- 
eral Student Aid that a student 
needs to fill out every year if 
he/she is interested in receiy- 
ing federal financial aid. 

b) The Federal Association for 
the Financially Strapped 

c) The Future Association for 
Scientists and Astronauts 

DEFERMENT 

a) to put something off until to- 
morrow 

b) to pass when called upon to 
answer a question in lab 

c) aperiod when repayment of a 


loan is suspended because the 
borrower meets certain estab- 
lished criteria 


7. CONSOLIDATION 


a) mergers and takeovers in 
Corporate America 

b) the act of carrying everything 
from your car to your apart- 
ment in one trip, rather than 
taking two or more trips 

c) tocombine loans from several 
sources to a single source for 
easier repayment 


I know I 

should 
have learned 
"the lingo!" 


8. “ACCOUNT CREDITED” 


means money will be credited... 
a) to your Swiss Bank Account 
b) toward the charges in your 
Rush University account i.e.: 
tuition, insurance, fees, etc. 
c) to your parent's bank account 


Regardless of how much you know 
or don’t know, feel free to stop by the 
Financial Aid office to learn more fi- 
nancial aid “lingo”. 


LIBRARY OF RUSH UNIVERSITY 


The McCormick Learning Resource Center has a slight revision 
in their service hours. On Saturdays during class sessions, the MLRC 
now opens at 10 a.m. instead of 9 a.m. 


The Library has two job openings for students! A Serials Assistant 
is needed in the Library. Duties would include helping with journals, 
light typing and computer input. To qualify for this position you must 
be Work Study eligible and possess light typing skills. You can work 
flexible hours and the pay rate is $6.25 per hour. Call Phil at x2-2276 
for more information. 

The Library also needs a Reference Department Assistant. Duties 
would include light typing, bookkeeping, photocopying and filing. If 
you are Work Study eligible, service-oriented, and dependable, you 
have the qualifications we’re looking for. Work flexible hours at $6.25 
per hour. Contact Jerry Perry at x2-2280 for more information. 


COLLEGE OF NURSING 
Office of Student Support Services 


Happy New Year! 


Welcome back for another rousing 
academic year. We hope you enjoyed a 
wonderful Christmas Holiday. We're 
looking forward to working and learn- 
ing with you again this year! 


1996 
CONVOCATION 
CEREMONY 


Spring quarter will be upon us soon 
so mark your calendars for the 1996 
Convocation Ceremony. Sometimes 
referred to as the pinning ceremony, 
graduating prelicensure students receive 
their nursing pins. Also, graduate and 
continuing students are recognized for 
outstanding academic achievements. 
Scholarships and other awards are also 
conferred at convocation. A descrip- 
tion of convocation is in your 1995 - 
1997 Student Advising Handbook, page 
12.1. Also check your mailboxes for 
additional information you will be re- 
ceiving soon. 


SPEAKING OF THE 
NEW STUDENT 
ADVISING 
HANDBOOK 


The new 1995 - 1997 Student Ad- 
vising Handbook is available in the 
Office of Student Support Services. 
Every student should have acopy which 
contains useful information on The 
College of Nursing’s policies and pro- 
cedures. Pick up your copy today in 
The Office of Student Support Services, 
1418 Schweppe. 


HEALTH 
REQUIREMENTS 
REMINDER 


All students need to have up-to- 
date health requirements to participate 
in clinical courses. OSHA training, TB 
testing, and CPR certification must be 
updated annually and documentation 
must be on file in the College of Nursing 
Administrative Office in 1418 
Schweppe. Phone calls will not suffice, 
we must have documentation! Your 
registration in the subsequent quarter 
may be delayed if the college does not 
have this documentation. Fulfill your 
health and safety requirements today or 
find out what you are missing from the 
Office of Student Support Services. 


$$ Work Study$$ 
Position Available 


Earn extra money working in the 
Office of Student Support Services. 
Hours are very flexible and the pay is 
$6.00 per hour. Responsibilities in- 
clude copying, filing, and light typing. 
You must be work study eligible and be 
able to walk and chew gum at the same 
time. Stop in the Student Services of- 
fice in 1418 Schweppe or call Ronny at 
(312) 942-6317 and tell him you want to 


apply. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


The American Cancer Society is 
offering scholarships for advanced study 
in Cancer nursing for Doctoral and 
Master’s degree nursing students. Con- 


tinued study must be in cancer nursing. 
The scholarship includes subsistence 
and tuition expenses for a total of $8,000 
each year. Contact the Office of Stu- 
dent Support Services, Suite 1418 
Schweppe for an application and fur- 
ther details. All applications must be 
submitted by February 15, 1996. 


BETTER GRADES 
THROUGH 
IMPROVED WRITING 


Rosemary Camilleri, Ph.D., will 
hold two workshops that could help you 
earn better grades. How To Write Term 
Papers is a three-hour workshop that 
can help you analyze writing assign- 
ments, streamline your research, and 
teach you more about the APA style 
manual and software. This workshop 
will be held on Monday, January 22, 
1996 from 3:00 to 6:00 p.m. The loca- 
tion will be announced at a later date but 
register early. The cost is $30.00. 

Dr. Camilleri will also conduct a 
three-hour Grammar Refresher Work- 
shop. The workshop will review gram- 
mar principles, capitalization, trouble- 
some abbreviations and answer your 
questions about any aspect of English 
grammar. The workshop will take place 
on Monday, January 29, 1996 from 3:00 
to 6:00 p.m. The location will be an- 
nounced later and the cost is $30.00 
which includes a workbook. You can 
register for either of the workshops by 
phoning Dr. Camilleri at (312) 684- 
6566 or you can send E-mail to: 
Rosemary6 @aol.com 


Inside the Student Counseling Center 


Marilyn Johnson, Ph.D. 


We are a childless professional 
couple who understand your difficult 
decision. You want the best for your 
unborn baby. We are both doctors who 
for six years have longed for a baby to 
cherish. We will provide love, happi- 
ness and a secure future. Let us help 
each other. Medical, legal and counsel- 
ing paid. Confidential. Please call our 
attorney. 


Obviously, you love your unborn 
child because you chose to give it life. If 
you’re hurting like we are, allow us to 
help one another. We can give you com- 
fort in the knowledge that your baby 
will always have a loving stable home 
with a full-time mom and a loving dad. 
You can fulfill a childless couple’s nine 
year dream of becoming a real family. 
Medical, legal and counseling expenses 
paid. Info confidential. Call our attor- 
ney. 


Poignant appeals like these regu- 
larly appear in newspaper classified 
sections these days. Touching letters 
from prospective adoptive parents ar- 
rive at any number of organizations and 
institutions in which young adults are 
found in large numbers. In my role in 
the Student Counseling Center, I have 
received letters from couples wishing to 
adopt; they assume that I will come in 
contact with pregnant students who may 
choose to surrender their babies for adop- 
tion. This kind of public appeal for 
access to adoptable children is a new 
phenomenon in our country. The ad- 
vent of accessible birth control methods 
and the social change which has led 
unmarried women to keep the babies 
they bear have greatly decreased the 
number of children available for adop- 
tion. The growth in medical and scien- 
tific solutions to problems of infertility 
has been nothing short of revolutionary, 


but the desire for adoptable children 
continues to grow. This column will 
focus on the topic of adoption, as it was 
and, more importantly, as it is becom- 
ing. 

In addition to the public appeals by 
couples like those above, there is an- 
other new phenomenon. Single women 
in their 30’s and 40’s are not only giving 
birth to children, but a good number of 
them are becoming mothers through 
adoption. Some single women adopt 
mixed race children and those with 
physical and/or intellectual disabilities. 
Many of them (and many married 
couples) look to Asian and South Ameri- 
can countries for children. These inter- 
national adoptions usually take two to 
three years. Because several of the coun- 
tries are closing their borders to further 
adoptions, the pool of children is be- 
coming smaller and so the process can 
drag on for years with no guarantee of 
success. The adoption of children from 
other countries has become so common 
that support groups for individuals and 
couples wishing to adopt internation- 
ally have become common. Last spring 
I spoke to a group of 15-20 single and 
divorced women in their 30’s and 40’s 
who have adopted foreign children or 
are in the process of doing so. They 
meet monthly to support and encourage 
each other; itis good for those who have 
not yet completed the arduous process 
of adoption to see that, indeed, it can 
happen. 

These new trends have contributed 
to the growth of open adoption, a con- 
cept whose time appears to have come 
and a practice about which there is a 
good deal of controversy. What does 
open adoption mean? There is no single 
answer; it can indicate arange of behav- 
iors, all of which differ from the prac- 
tices of closed adoption. Let me first 
describe closed adoption so that the 
new idea can be contrasted with what 
has been the mode of the past 40-50 


years. A word on terminology: adop- 
tion professionals and adoption rights 
activists use the term “birthparent” to 
indicate the biological parent; terms like 
“real father” or “natural mother” are 
emotionally charged and confusing. 
Also, in this column, I will refer to 
birthparents, although in most cases it is 
the birth mother acting alone who relin- 
quishes the child and who, years later, 
may seek her child or be sought by him 
or her. 

Closed adoption assumed a contract 
of utter separation between adoptees 
and birthparents. The contract was made 
between the adoptive parents and the 
birthparents. The adoptive parents 
agreed to love and nurture the child and 
the birthparents agreed to disappear for- 
ever from the life of the new family. It 
was felt that this contract was in the best 
interests of all three parties. The adoptee 
could best make a life with one set of 
parents; he or she would be told about 
the adoption but the emphasis would be 
on blending with the adoptive family. 
The adoptive parents would be most 
secure if they could trust that the 
birthparents would not return and try to 
reclaim the child. The birthparents could 
feel they had done the best thing for 
their child and could, if they wished, 
keep the birth of the child completely 
confidential. 

This philosophy of adoption has been 
and is still accepted by many adoption 
workers and members of the adoptive 
triad (adoptee, adoptive parents, 
birthparents). It has been in practice for 
so long that the advantages and disad- 
vantages can be seen clearly. On the 
positive side, the new family has opti- 
mal conditions to grow close if there is 
no other set of parents to interfere. Many 
adopted children feel as attached to their 
parents as biological children, and the 
parents feel equally attached to them. 
Adoptees may feel different from other 
children because they are adopted, but 
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many adoptive parents manage to con- 
vey to them the special joy they felt at 
obtaining their child; this can forge a 
strong bond. Birthparents can rebuild 
their lives following this loss and have 
other children. On the negative side, the 
adoptee 1s left to learn whatever infor- 
mation the adoptive parents choose to 
share about his or her birthparents. The 
two questions adoptees inevitably ask, 
“Whom do I look like?” and “Why did 
my mother (father) give me up?” can- 
not be answered. The second question, 
if it can be answered at all, is often 
fictionalized by the adoption agency. 
Family health history questions, also 
unanswerable, can sometimes be criti- 
cal. The adoptive parents are also left 
with some of the same questions and 
may suffer along with their child. The 
birthparents are left with their own ques- 
tions: “Is my child all right? Is she/he in 
a good home?” And of course they too 
wonder, “Whom does my child look 
like?” 

The notion of a contract in open 
adoption is more flexible and varied. 
There may be many different contracts 
in open adoption. At one end of the 
continuum it may mean that the 
birthparents have occasional contact 
with the child with the adoptive par- 
ents’ blessing. At the other end, it may 
mean that the birthparents will regu- 
larly send letters and photographs which 
the adoptive parents will share with the 
child at a time defined by the adoptive 
parent. Many of the pregnant women 
who may respond to ads like those that 
began this column often insist on se- 
lecting the couple who will adopt their 
baby, and this may involve meeting the 
couple. Some adoptive couples go 
through the labor and delivery with the 
birth mother, and some birth mothers 
may want to have contact with the in- 
fant after relinquishing it. The adult 
members of the triad are left to work out 
the best system for them as a unit. Open 
adoption has changed the way adoption 
professionals work too. When adoption 
agencies are receptive to the idea of 
open adoption—and more are as time 
goes on—they usually continue to offer 
their counseling services to all three 


members of the adoption triad. So, for 
example, if an adoptive parent is unsure 
about whether or not to share a letter or 
photograph at a particular time, he or 
she can consult with the agency profes- 
sionals. In closed adoption, in contrast, 
adoption workers do not ordinarily have 
continuing contact with members of the 
triad. As you can see, open adoption is 
not easily defined. 

Because open adoption is still rela- 
tively new and its forms so varied, it is 
impossible to compare its impact with 
that of closed adoption policies, but one 
can speculate about its advantages and 
disadvantages. The advantages of open 
adoption seem clear in that they answer 
the two pressing questions of all 
adoptees. Photographs in the posses- 
sion of the adoptive parents can be 
shared, and letters and even phone calls 
from birthparents to adoptees can be 
vehicles for answering all of the stored- 
up questions. The birthparents and the 
adoptive parents also gain from the same 
sharing of photographs and informa- 
tion. The whole atmosphere of secrecy 
of closed adoption is missing. There are 
disadvantages, however, and as yet we 
do not yet know their long term effects. 
How does the adoptee handle having 
two sets of parents, especially if he or 
she has contact with birthparents? How 
do adoptive parents and birthparents 
deal with the inevitable threat and jeal- 
ousy of “sharing” a child? Certainly 
recent court cases with surrogate moth- 
ers have demonstrated the difficulty of 
this last issue. No child should be put in 
the position of having to choose one 
parent over another. At this point, there 
are more questions than answers about 
the effects of open adoption, but there is 
general agreement that those open adop- 
tions which share information with the 
adoptee but which do not facilitate physi- 
cal contact with the birthparents until 
the adoptee is sufficiently mature (post 
adolescent) to manage it are probably 
best for the adoptee. 

The disadvantages of the closed ap- 
proach to adoption led to the creation of 
the adoption rights movement, which is 
composed of adoptees, birthparents and 
adoptive parents. This movement has 
been growing steadily over the past 10- 


20 years; until recently, the movement 
was devoted largely to helping adoptees 
and birthparents locate each other. Two 
or three national organizations (i.e., 
Adoptees Liberty Movement Associa- 
tion or ALMA, Concerned United 
Birthparents or CUB, and the American 
Adoption Congress) have organized 
local search groups in nearly every state 
in the union. In addition, many areas 
have unaffiliated groups such as 
Chicago’s Truth Seekers in Adoption 
and Yesterday’s Children. Lately, how- 
ever, thismovementhas also stepped up 
its pressure on state legislatures to 
change laws which prohibit adoptees 
and birthparents from obtaining infor- 
mation about each other even when 
both wish to do so. For example, at a 
recent meeting of the American Adop- 
tion Congress, the conference theme 
was legal action and pressure to open 
adoption records. This issue, too, is a 
controversial one. While many adop- 
tive parents in the movement work to 
eradicate these laws, there is also a 
lobby of adoptive parents and adoption 
workers who are arguing against the 
transmission of identifying information 
to adoptees and their biological parents. 
It is understandable that adoptive par- 
ents would be threatened by the pros- 
pect of reunions between adoptees and 
their birthparents, but most of the exist- 
ing data indicate that adoptees search to 
answer the questions and strengthen 
their sense of identity, not to find a new 
family to replace the adoptive parents. 

Styles of adoption and ideas about 
adoption will no doubt continue to re- 
ceive a lot of attention in the coming 
decades. If you are part of the triad, or 
are contemplating adoption, it is a live 
issue for you. Let me quote a thought- 
provoking paraphrase of a point made 
by a Chicago adoption expert discuss- 
ing the trend toward open adoption: 
“When they hear me talking favorably 
about open adoption and open records, 
many adoptive parents and adoption 
workers accuse me of betraying the 
contracts I made with them years ago in 
arranging adoptions. This is my an- 
swer; suppose that, 30 years ago, I had 
sold asbestos insulation with the strong 
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conviction that I was doing the best for 
my customers. What would you think of 
me if, knowing what I know now, I kept 
pushing asbestos insulation? Now that I 
see some of the damage that forever 
unbreachable secrecy can do to adoptees, 
I can’t ‘sell’ that product any longer.” 
This seems to be the philosophy of 
adoption in the ascendancy today; only 
time will tell ifitis more helpful than the 
one we have followed for so long. 


RUSH STUDENTS 
VENTURE WHERE 
NO STUDENT HAS 
GONE BEFORE! 


"Trekker" competition was stiff in 
the quest for Star Trek Quiz prizes at the 
November 3rd T.G.I.F. The Schweppe 
Holodeck was filled with fans and 
partygoers alike. The following students 
won prizes: 


Shelley Weiss, M1, had 21 correct 
answers and won a Starship Enterprize 
Telephone! 


Tom Bleasdale, M2, had 19 correct 
answers and walked away with an "All 
I Need to Know, I Learned from Star 
Trek" poster. 


Drawing Winners were: 

Rahsaan Graham, OT, won a Phaser. 
Nicole Mohiuddin, N3, won a Star 
Trek Board Game. 

Susan Scherer, OT, is the proud wearer 
of a Communicator Pin. 

Jeff Schwartz, M2, also wears his 
Communicator Pin proudly. 

Gina Adair, M1, also has the Force 
with her when she wears her 
Communicator Pin. 

Thanks to everyone who participated! 


ATTENTION NURSING 
STUDENTS AND 
REGISTERED NURSES! 


The Gamma Phi Chapter of Sigma 
Theta Tau International, Honor Society 
of Nursing, invites all interested nurses 
and nursing students to attend an “In- 
formational Tea: on Wednesday Febru- 
ary 21, 1996 from 4:30 till 5:30 p.m. in 
the Main Lounge of Room 500. Sigma 
Theta Tau is a nursing organization 
which exists to recognize and promote 
nursing scholarship, leadership, and high 
professional standards. Information 
about Sigma Theta Tau in general and 
Rush’s Gamma Phi Chapter in particu- 
lar will be provided at the tea. 


Candidates for membership include: 


junior or senior students who have 
completed at least 50% of their nursing 
course work, have a minimum GPA of 
3.0, and rank within the upper 35% of 
their graduating class in scholarship (for- 
mal GPA and class rank will be deter- 
mined at the end of Winter Quarter); 


emasters level students who have com- 
pleted at least 25% of their course work 
and have a GPA of 3.5 or greater; 


edoctoral level students who have com- 
pleted at least 25% of their course work 
and have a GPA of 3.75 or greater; and 


*baccalaureate prepared registered 
nurses who have demonstrated marked 
achievement in education, practice, re- 
search, administration, or publication. 


Applications for membership will 
be available in early March. In the 
meantime, watch for further informa- 
tion posted in Student Affairs and 
throughout Schweppe Sprague Hall. For 
questions, call Judy McCann (x23350). 


EMPLOYEE HEALTH AND FITNESS PROGRAMS 


Call 942-2817 to register for any of the following programs. 


Aerobics 
Low-impact, circuit, step and toning classes are offered throughout the week at noon and 5:30 p.m. in the Schweppe 
Sprague Auditorium. Attend your first class free! Call 942-2817 for a class schedule. 
Choose to Lose 


Learn to manage your weight by reducing the fat in your diet and increasing your level of physical activity in this 10 week 
weight management class. Free orientations January 9 at noon in Room 307 SSH and February 8 at noon in Room 307 
SSH. 


HeartScore ‘96 


This event co-sponsored by the American Heart Association and CBS This Morning will offer you a chance to assess 
your own risk of heart attack and stroke by providing a self administered risk assessment and blood pressure screening on 
Monday, February 5 from 10 a.m. until 2 p.m. 


Self-Breast Exam Class 


Learn how to properly do this life saving technique. This 45 minute session will provide education on breast cancer risk 
factors, American Cancer Society guidelines and proper techniques for self-breast exam. Held in the Comprehensive Breast 
Center, 863 Professional Building, at noon on Tuesday, February 6. 


Lunchtime Stress Express 


“Goal Setting” will be presented on January 19 and “Learn to Relax” will be discussed on February 9. Both of these 
lunchtime events will be held at noon, with the location to be announced, 


CPR 


A Healthcare Provider CPR course will be offered on Monday, February 12 from noon until 3:30 p-m. in 724 AcFac. 
This certification course will cover infant, child, adult and two-person CPR skills. Cost is $15. Pre-registration is required. 


Lunch ‘N Learn 


Lunch ‘N Learn sessions for January and February include: “How to Start an Exercise Program” scheduled for noon 
on January 10, 210 Cafeteria, and “Building a Healthy Relationship” scheduled for noon on February 14, location to be 
announced. Registration is required. 


Dean’s List 


Congratulations to the following 
students in the baccalaureate Nursing, 
Medical Technology, and Perfusion 
Technology programs who earned a 3.50 
or better grade point average for a full- 
time course load during Fall Quarter, 
SO: 


Medi hn 


Ann Marie Bobby 
Priscilla Fitting 
Michael Orr 
Vandana Reddy 


P io! Cc 1 


David Durdov 
Tracy Echols 
Mary Frances Harty 
Patrick Johnson 


n r t in 


Shannon Allen 
Elizabeth Arado 
Man Chit Au Yeung 
Niall Baggot 
Amelia Beckett 
Jaslyn Black 
Mary Bonccorsi 
Dianne Bowman 
Carol Buentello 
Shelly Burt 
Caroline Colby 
Rhonda Conrad 
Ozzan Cushman 
Dilini DeVas 
Julie Durbin 
Janine Gordley 


Margaret Gordon 
Tina Marie Hayes 
Sueane Hemmer 
Jennifer Heniff 
Arnett Howell 
Anna Kosior 
Kristen Kowalski 
Christine Lujan 
Shannon Mahoney 
Peggy Mateski 
Heather Matty 
Sara McCrandall 
Maureen McDonnell 
Daliah Mehdi 
Tandy Mellard 
Kathleen Mellin 
Jane Mitchell 
Heather Mucci 
Henrietta Nkemeh 
Amy O'Sullivan 
Mary Osborne 
Mark Panarese 
Margaret Phillips 
Mary Price 
Cara Rapey 
Robin Reinhardt 
Kathleen Rittof 
Jennifer Robbin 
Travis Simmons 
Julie Son 
Victoria Stamm 
Denise Streible 
Janice Tang 
John Vetort 
Cynthia Voegeli 
Laura Voigt 
Beth Walsh 
Rebecca Wenig 
Emily White 


r ntr vel 


Dawn Anderson 
Jennifer Barczi 
Ellen Blood 
Rebecca Brandi 
Gina Consolino 
Sarah Coplan 
Karin Dahl 
Michelle Di Masi 
Sharmila Dias 
Daria Eaton 
Michael Egan 
MaryJane Fink 


Holly Fitzgerald 
Kari Fleck 
Pamela Fodor 
Marie Goldsmith 
Thomas Gutchewsky 
Robin Hauser 
Lisa Homer 
Heather Hromadka 
Sylvia Hughes 
Anne Leller 
Robert Lewis 
Jenifer Macri 
Roger Maina 
Anthony Mitchell 
Susan Nankin 
Carri Navta 
Jan Odiaga 
Staci Park 
Numer Patacsil 
Joanne Propst 
Margaret Rebacz 
Adriana Stettner 
Joan Thompson 
Will Toperoff 
Antoinette Verlodt 
Carol Warhanik 
Julie Watts 
Amy Westapher 
Joanne Zimmerly 


NATIONAL STUDENT SPEECH- 
LANGUAGE-HEARING 
ASSOCIATION 
(NSSLHA) 


The National Student Speech-Lan- 
guage-Hearing Association (NSSLHA) 
extends its congratulations to the newly 
elected executive council for 1996. 


President: Courtney Ranquist 
Vice President: Sivan Segal 
Secretary: Amy Knot 
Treasurer: Dale Burgess 


The NSSLHA is already planning 
an exciting and informative year. There 
are plans in progress for a guest speaker 
on the topic of Assistive Listening De- 
vices sometime in January. Additional 
activities are also “in the works” and 
will be announced soon! 


ENTERTAINMENT 


January 12 - Psychic T.G.LF. 


Look into your past, present, and/or future and see what’s in store! 
Schweppe Auditorium, 4:30 p.m. 


January 15 - Dr. Martin Luther King’s Birthday! 
Stop by the Schweppe Student Lounge for a big piece of birthday cake! 
11:30 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. 


February 14 - 4:30 p.m. Music Recital 
Room 500, Professional Building 


February 16 - Art Gallery T.G.LF. 
4:30 - 7:00 p.m. Schweppe Auditorium 
(Interested in displaying crafts or artwork? Contact the Office of Student 
Affairs, x2-6302) 


February 27 - Continental Breakfast 
7:30 a.m. - 10:00 a.m. Schweppe Student Lounge 


EXAM BREAKS!! Student Affairs Ticket Window 


Watch for the Office of Student 
Affairs to sponsor "Exam Breaks"! 


Thursday, January 11 - “Mandy Patinkin in 


We know you need a little pick-me- Concert” 

up after a tough go-round of exams 7:30 p.m. show at the Shubert Theatre 

and you can count on us to make this 20 tickets available at $10.00 each 

part of your life a little easier (or at Purchase limit of 2 tickets per student 

least a little more pleasant). Follow Tickets on sale January 2 

the signs and take a break from 

coe Saturday, February 3 - “Walt Disney World on 
: Ice” 


11:00 a.m. show at the United Center 
40 tickets available at $11.00 each 
Purchase limit of 2 tickets per student 
Tickets on sale January 15 


HEY “ER” Sunday, February 4 - ‘““West Side Story” 
FANS! ! 2:00 p.m. show at the Chicago Theatre 
ee 20 tickets available at $32.00 each 
Purchase limit of 2 tickets per student 
Get over here “stat” and watch Tickets on sale January 8 
with us! The Schweppe Student 
Affairs Lounge is the perfect place Saturday, February 24 - “Shear Madness” 


to watch E.R. Join us on Thursday 
nites for snacks, pop, and “ER” at 
9:00 p.m. 


6:30 p.m. show at the Blackstone Theater 
16 tickets available at $23.00 each 

No purchase limit 

Tickets on sale January 29 


THANK YOU to the 12 Student 
Organizations who showed their spirit 


at Oktoberfest 1995! 


American Medical Student Association 
American Medical Women’s Association 
Chicago Jewish Medical Student Association 
Emergency Medicine Clinical Orientation Program 
General Practioners in Training 
National Student Speech-Language-Hearing Association 
Nurse’s Christian Fellowship 
Nursing Doctoral Student Organization 
Rush Medical College Student Council 
Student National Medical Association 
Student Nurses Association 
Tae Kwon Do Club 


Job Well Done!! 
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Spring Break Travel which was builtin 1812 andisthe oldest Mead Johnson Antique Pediatric Ex- 
Suggestions building in the Western hemisphere in hibit of Infant Feeding Devices. 

by continuous use for medical education. If you’re headed to the beach in 

Paula Smith Most of the building is in its original Florida, be sure to stop by Hunter’s 


Bookstore Manager 


Spring break is nearly upon us and 
I’d like to believe that most everyone is 
looking forward to a little respite from 
the throes of winter and the daily grind 
of studying and working at the medical 
center. And, I'd like to believe that 
most everyone can come up with some 
novel ways to spend their breaks. How- 
ever, after a quarter of observing 
highlighter sniffing, obsessive review 
book and candy bar buying, I’m think- 
ing maybe I should give you a few 
pointers. Now just about any travel 
agent can tell you about the best bars on 
Daytona Beach or the best slopes of 
Colorado, but if that seems too com- 
monplace, I have some other sugges- 
tions. 

Unlike many customers, my favor- 
ite books in the bookstore are not the 
Color Atlases of Really Gross Pictures 
or the fifty thousand board review books 
that customers all think once looked 
through can be thrown on any shelf or 
floor of the bookstore. No, my prefer- 
ences lie in the nursing or medical pro- 
fession section and there I found one of 
my most favorites: Medical Landmarks 
USA: A Travel Guide. Ok, sure. It’s a 
little hokey butit does contain a plethora 
of travel tidbits which I shall pass along 
to you now: 

If you’re near Baltimore, stop by 
the University of Maryland Medical 
Center. This was the first medical school 
torequire anatomical dissection (1848). 
It’s chief attraction is Davidze Hall 


decor and has some museum displays, 
such as whiskey barrels which were 
used to transport cadavers. (It seems 
that in the early 1800's the idea of using 
cadavers was somewhat frowned upon 
so they had to travel incognito, sort of 
like an early version of Weekend at 
Bernie’s.) 

The Big Apple is the home of St. 
Vincent’s Hospital which claims the 
first automotive ambulance service and 
the first “code blue”. The survivors of 
the Titanic disaster were treated there. 
Poet Edna St. Vincent Millay got her 
middle name because a family member’s 
life had been saved there and her grate- 
ful parents named her in the hospital’s 
honor. 

At the New York Academy of 
Medicine, you can see George 
Washington’s original dentures, made 
of ivory (can’t call him “Old Wooden 
Teeth” now) and personally engraved. 
Admission is free! 

Old Riverside Communicable Dis- 
ease Hospital also in New York, quar- 
antined “Typhoid Mary Mallon” who 
was a carrier of the typhoid bacillus. 
She allegedly spread the disease to over 
50 people as she worked as a cook in 
various homes and restaurants. 

Pennsylvania Hospital was the 
Colonies’ first hospital, founded in 1751 
with Benjamin Franklin as the main 
backer. Ithas arestored surgical amphi- 
theater, originally opened in 1804, and 
the Nursing Museum which has dis- 
plays of uniforms, pins, and caps. 

Evansville, Indiana is the home of 


Funeral Museum in Hollywood. They 
boast a 1500 pound glass casket and 
funeral wreath woven of human hair (I 
just report news, folks). 

Our namesake, Benjamin Rush’s 
home site is in Philadelphia. Or rather, 
was in Philadelphia before they putin a 
garden where his house used to stand. I 
want to know where to find his tranquil- 
izer chair which twirled mad men while 
they were being bled. Noneed for Great 
America in those days! 

Here’s one youshouldn’t miss: The 
Mutter Museum in Philadelphia which 
houses Uncle Ben’s medicine chest, 
over 100 skulls, a tumor removed from 
Grover Cleveland’s jaw in 1883 and 
William Osler’s brain. (Osler was a 
faculty member at Johns Hopkins when 
it opened in 1889 and was noted for his 
clinical teaching. He established the 
first residency in internal medicine. 
You’ll need to know this in case you 
win the Sir William Osler Award handed 
out annually during Rush’s commence- 
ment week.) 

That should get you started. Have 
a great spring break and enjoy your 
travels! 


OFFICE OF 
FINANCIAL AID 


119 SCHWEPPE 
942-6256 


1986 Tax Laws 
Treat Some Gift Aid 
as Taxable Income 


Many students ask us if financial 
aid has to be reported on their federal 
income tax returns. The federal govern- 
ment answered that question in legisla- 
tion passed in 1986. 

Students who received scholarship 
and gift assistance in excess of educa- 
tional costs may be required to report 
some of the gift aid as income. Specifi- 
cally, the changes provide that if the 
total amount of scholarships and/or 
grants received in the calendar year 
(January 1995 through December 1995 
includes Winter, Spring, Summer and 
Fall quarters) exceeds the amount paid 
for tuition and “related expenses”, the 
excess must be included in the recipient’ s 
gross income. Related expenses only 
include books, supplies and instruments. 
Financial assistance received in the form 
of loans is not taxable. Contact the 
Financial Aid office if you have ques- 
tions. 

The Financial Aid office has a small 
supply of 1040A and 1040EZIRS forms. 


1996-97 Financial Aid 
Materials Available Now 


By now many of you have received 
the Renewal Application for 1996-97 in 
the mail. This new form has preprinted 
information and it should take less time 
to complete. If you did not receive the 
Renewal Application in the mail, then it 
is necessary to file a Free Application 
for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA). The 
Institutional Application form must also 
be completed. 


The forms are available NOW from 
the Financial Aid office or in the 7th 
floor AcFac mail box area. You should 
be picking up three items; the 1996-97 
Financial Aid Handbook; the Free Ap- 
plication for Federal Student Aid 
(FAFSA) - if you did not receive the 
Renewal Application; and the Institu- 
tional Application for Financial Aid. 
Please call or stop by Financial Aid if 
you have any questions. The priority 
deadline for submission of the Renewal 
Application or FAFSA is May 15. 


DEADLINES FOR 
SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAMS 


Family Practice Program - The IIli- 
nois Department of Public Health has 
announced that the deadline for submit- 
ting applications for the 1996-97 year 
will be May 15. Applications and infor- 
mation are available in the Financial 
Aid office or by calling IDPH at (217) 
782-1624. 


National Health Service Corps - Ap- 
plications are now available in the Fi- 
nancial Aid office. The deadline date is 
March 29, 1996 for medical students 
and July 1, 1996 for nurse practitioner 
students. 


Allied Health Care Professional 
Scholarship - The State of Illinois of- 
fers a scholarship of $7,500 for nurse 
practitioners. In exchange, the recipi- 
ent works one year ina shortage area for 
each year of support. The application 
deadline is May 31, 1996. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Sickle Cell Disease Assn. of Ili- 
nois offers scholarships to Illinois resi- 
dents who have the disease. Awards are 
based upon financial need and academic 
performance. Applications must be re- 
turned by June 30, 1996 and are avail- 
able in the Office of Student Financial 
Aid. 


‘LaPorte area residents. 


The Joanna F. Reed Scholarship is 
available to permanent residents of Ala- 
bama and Northwest Florida. Appli- 
cants may be enrolled in any U.S. ac- 
credited medical school, and must prove 
financial need. Applications must be 
received by May 15, 1996, and are avail- 
able in the Financial Aid office. 


The Illinois Farm Bureau is offering 
the Rural Nurse Practitioner Scholar- 
ship to two students willing to practice 
in rural Illinois for two years. Appli- 
cants must be Illinois residents enrolled 
in anurse practitioner program. Appli- 
cation information can be obtained from 
the Office of Student Financial Aid. 
The due date is May 1, 1996. 


LaPorte Hospital (Indiana) is offer- 
ing scholarships of $300 to $9000 or the 
equivalent of tuition and fees to stu- 
dents pursuing health care occupations. 
Preference is given, but not limited, to 
Applications 
must be received by April 1, 1996 and 
are available in the Office of Student 
Financial Aid. 


The John Gyles Education Fund of- 
fers scholarships up to $2500 to stu- 
dents in all areas of post-secondary 
study. A minimum G.P.A. of 2.7 is 
required. Applicants must be U.S. or 
Canadian citizens and may apply 
through November 15, 1996. Contact 
the Office of Student Financial Aid for 
further information. 


The DuPage County Medical Society 
is offering scholarships to students en- 
rolled in any health related field. Re- 
cipients must be residents of DuPage 
County, demonstrate scholastic ability, 
and have financial need. Applications 
must be submitted by April 30, 1996 
and are available in the Office of Stu- 
dent Financial Aid. 
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The Polish Women’s Civic Club is 
offering scholarships to full-time fe- 
male Polish students. Applicants may 
be undergraduate or graduate. They 
must exhibit financial need, have ac- 
ceptable grades, and be U.S. citizens. 
Applications must be submitted by June 
30, 1996. Additional information is 
available in the Office of Student Fi- 
nancial Aid. 


The Illinois Hospital Research and 
Educational Foundation offers schol- 
arships to students accepted in a hospi- 
tal-related degree program. Applicants 
must be Illinois residents, have at least 
one full academic year remaining, and 
maintain a 3.5/4.0 G.P.A. Applications 
are due by April 15, 1996 and may be 
obtained in the Office of Student Finan- 
cial Aid. 


The Rotary Foundation is offering 
one, two and three year study abroad 
scholarships for the 1997-98 academic 
year. Applicants must have completed 
at least two years of college course 
work or have asecondary school educa- 
tion. He/she must also have at least two 
years of employment in a recognized 
vocation. Applications must be submit- 
ted by July 1996 or October 1996, de- 
pending upon the individual Rotary 
Club, and can be requested from the 
organization. Request application ma- 
terials at (708) 866-3000. 


The Illinois Dept. of Public Health is 
providing several $7500 scholarships 
to nurse practitioners, physician assis- 
tants and certified nurse midwife stu- 
dents. Upon graduating, recipients must 
practice in designated areas of Illinois 
one year for each year scholarship funds 
are receive. Awards are based upon 
financial need and academic capability. 
Applications must be postmarked by 
May 31, 1996 and are available in the 
Office of Student Financial Aid. 


ATTENTION GRADUATING 
STUDENTS 


Remember, all FEDERAL STU- 
DENT LOAN BORROWERS graduat- 
ing from Rush University need to have 
an EXIT INTERVIEW prior to the re- 
lease of their diplomas. The entire 
process takes about an hour and pro- 
vides you with valuable information 
about loan repayment, your monthly 
repayment obligations, and strategies 
for managing your debt. 


WINTER GRADUATES 


If you are a Winter graduate and 
you think you need to attend an exit 
interview, but have not been contacted, 
please contact the Financial Aid office 
as soon as possible. 


MEDICAL STUDENT 
GRADUATES 


You should have already been con- 
tacted regarding the exit procedure. You 
will have the opportunity to sign up for 
an exit interview at MATCH DAY. If 
you have questions, or have not been 
contacted, please contact the Financial 
Aid office. 


ALL OTHER SPRING 
GRADUATES 


You will be contacted in late April 
regarding your exit interview schedule. 


ARTICLES WORTH 
READING 


As youare already aware, the Rush 
University Library has a plethora of 
information available to you. Unfortu- 
nately, the busy life of a student seldom 
leaves time to peruse this wealth of 
information. Listed below you’ll find 
brief descriptions for a few articles that 
may appeal to you, and as an added 
bonus, they can all be found in the Rush 
Library. 


Medical students, if you’re think- 
ing about specializing you may want to 
read the article, What Jobs Are Out 
There Now, in the September 25, 1995 
issue of Medical Economics. This three- 
part article provides some useful infor- 
mation about the present and future job 
market for generalists and specialists. It 
also explains how recruitment firms and 
recruiters operate, along with tips on 
helping you find the right recruiter. 
NOTE: Recruiters do call residents, 
usually in the late second and third 
years. 

For those of you who are interested 
in earning potentials after residency 
completion, there are several articles 
that provide salary information. These 
include; Medical Economics, Septem- 
ber 11, 1995, p. 184, Modern 
Healthcare, July 10, 1995, p. 41, and 
the AMA Publication, Economic Char- 
acteristics of Medical Practice, 1995. 


ATTENTION 
GRADUATES!! 


Student Affairs is measuring stu- 
dents for caps and gowns, NOW. Please 
stop by Schweppe, Room 023 between 
8:30.a.m.and5:00 p.m. Monday through 
Friday to order your free cap and gown 
rental. Commencement announce- 
ments need to be ordered by April 1 so 
make it a point to stop by our office or 
mail your order to us ASAP. The 
Registrar’s office needs your Intent to 
Graduate Form as soon as possible 
also. 


ALTRUISM 


*After Dr. Vicky Guzman de Luna 
graduated from medical school in 1970, 
she began wandering the backroads of 
El Salvador, ministering to rural pa- 
tients. Since that time, she has practiced 
medicine in isolated villages and has 
developed health education and hygiene 
programs; four years ago she founded 
the Salvadoran Association for Rural 
Health. This program recruits young 
volunteers to go into villages to teach 
basic hygiene and prenatal care and to 
organize vaccination campaigns. The 
government has been far from support- 
ive of these efforts. Dr. Guzman has 
been threatened and put under house 
arrest, and a senior aide disappeared 
three years ago. Still, she is resourceful. 
When the army assigned two soldiers to 
follow and watchher, she recruited them 
to help her and they did, teaching read- 
ing and developing Alcoholics Anony- 
mous groups. 

*Phil Buchacher, an employee of 
the California State Lottery, was diag- 
nosed with AIDS. When he was hospi- 
talized for pneumonia, his co-workers 
in the San Francisco District Office 
collected $1000 to enable him to travel 
home to visit his family. These co- 
workers responded again when his con- 
dition worsened. They realized that his 
leave time would soon be exhausted 
and that he would lose his job and be left 
to exist on a $500-a-month disability 
check. An enterprising colleague 
learned that time benefits could be trans- 
ferred from employee to employee and 
sent a letter describing Phil’s situation 
to every Lottery employee in Califor- 
nia. Donations of vacation and com- 
pensatory time poured in. One man Phil 
never met donated his entire two-week 
holiday. When the supply of 117 days 
is about to be exhausted, his co-workers 
say they will solicit more gifts of time. 


Inside the Student Counseling Center 
Marilyn Johnson, Ph.D. 


*A Rush medical student passes 
many homeless Chicagoans on his way 
to school each day. Their appeals have 
touched him; he is well fed, well housed 
and in good health and he is grateful for 
his good fortune. He felt a need to do 
something so he gave them money but 
soon learned that this went for alcohol. 
Then he offered el tokens but these were 
not welcomed; the “dollar for the el” 
requests were not genuine. Instead of 
condemning these people, he hit on a 
creative solution: he now gives 
McDonald’s coupons. He knows they 
will get warm food and he can rest 
easier. 

The common theme in these sto- 
ries, of course, is generosity of spirit, 
gifts of time, effort and money. The 
religious term for such behavior would 
probably be goodness; psychologists 
define it as altruism. Altruism (/) is 


directed at helping another; (2) involves 


risk or sacrifice; (3) is accompanied by 
noexternal reward; and (4) is voluntary. 
Many people dispute the existence of 
“pure” altruism; they feel that others 
rarely act out of a higher motive than 
enlightened self-interest. Is there really 
aselfless act, they ask? Examine moti- 
vations thoroughly enough and you will 
find self-interest, they say. Those who 
do believe in the existence of altruism, 
on the other hand, regard it as a quality 
existing in all societies, one which is 
required for life to continue. They ar- 
gue that unless some of us are willing to 
sacrifice ourselves (e.g., in defense of 
others or ourselves, in rescue attempts), 
other aggressive forces will gradually 
alter or end our existence. 

As a believer in the value of altru- 
ism, I am interested in understanding 
and promoting it. How do we learn to 
become altruistic? Sociobiologists re- 
gard altruism as a genetic trait and em- 
phasize its survival value (see previous 
paragraph); obviously most of those 
who sacrifice themselves for the greater 
good must have passed on their genetic 


material before their destruction. Psy- 
choanalytic theorists view altruism as 
the end product of the child’s identifica- 
tion with moral individuals, usually 
parents; social learning theorists de- 
scribe the development of altruism as a 
process of reinforcement (for acts of 
goodness) and modeling (of altruistic 
people). Same results, different vo- 
cabulary. Theorists of cognitive devel- 
opment believe that all individuals 
progress through six stages of moral 
development over the life span with 
only the rare person (e.g., Jesus, Ghandi, 
Martin Luther King, Jr.) attaining the 
final stage. Altruism characterizes the 
highest stages. 

Most of these theories were devel- 
oped in the consulting room or the labo- 
ratory. Another approach to studying 
the origins of altruism has been pro- 
vided in research on Europeans who 
rescued Jews during World War II. They 
voluntarily helped others at risk or sac- 
rifice to themselves and gained no ex- 
ternal reward for their courageous acts. 
Researchers identified a number of 
qualities which characterized these su- 
premely altruistic human beings, three 
of which were particularly salient. First, 
they identified with a morally strong 
parent and acted on their examples; the 
rescuers spoke with admiration of the 
strong values held by their parent(s). 
Second, they had a sense of 
adventurousness; they were not wild or 
reckless but neither were they fright- 
ened to take purposeful, humane action. 
Third, they had empathic imaginations 
which enabled them to identify with the 
plight of the individuals they saved; 
related to this empathic ability was a 
lack of racial and class prejudice. This 
research and most of the theories under- 
line the importance of rearing unpreju- 
diced children and imparting a strong 
moral sense to them. 
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Reports of altruistic acts are wel- 
come at any time but especially now 
when the news is filled with stories of 
violence and neglect. Filmgoers appar- 
ently agree, since audiences are flock- 
ing to “Schindler’s List”, to “Philadel- 
phia” and to “In the Name of the Fa- 
ther”, all stories of struggles against 
injustice on the part of people who risk 
a lot to make the battle. 

So let’s hear it for generosity of the 
spirit like that of Vicky Guzman, or Phil 
Buchacher’s co-workers, or the Rush 
student. None of these people gave 
because an organization asked them to 
do so, rather each saw aneed and stepped 


in to fill it. Good for them. 


NATIONAL STUDENT 
SPEECH-LANGUAGE-HEARING ASSOCIATION 
(NSSLHA) 


Recently the Rush chapter of the National Student Speech-Language-Hearing 
Association (NSSLHA) welcomed Susan Kidder to speak to a group of faculty and 
students at Rush. Ms. Kidder is the National Marketing Director for Hitec Group 
International, Inc., and travels the country informing corporations of some of the 
special needs of their consumers. She uses her experiences with people with 
mobility disabilities to market assistive devices to these corporations. Her 
presentation was a great opportunity for students at Rush to see some assistive 
technology firsthand. Upcoming events sponsored by NSSLHA are being planned 
and will soon be announced. 


Facility. 


Tour the Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. Rare Book Room during Open House hours. 
Refreshments will be served and there will be a raffle for prizes. 


During National Library Week, the Library will honor Rush authors who have published an 


item(s) from 1990-present. 


*All RPSLMC faculty, staff, and students eligible to enter scholarly works, books/book 
chapters, stories, poetry, newsletter or human interest articles. 

*Bring/mail in 1 copy of your published item(s) to the Library, 5 AcFac by April 1 for the 
Author! Author! Day display. 

*Boutiniere/corsage to all authors attending the Open House. 

*All participating authors eligible for special Author! Author! Day raffle prizes. 

*Invite your family friends, supervisor and colleagues. 

Pick up your Author! Author! Day Form in the Rush Library or stop by the The Office of Student 


The Library of Rush University invites you to celebrate National Library Week by attending 
OPEN HOUSE on Wednesday, April 17 from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. in the Library, 5th floor Academic 


Browse the World Wide Web at the Library’s Internet workstations. Navigate the Library’s 
home page for the following information: 


CELEBRATE ae 


National Library Week 


SaaS 


*biomedical 
*government 
*educational 
recreational 
*career 


AUTHOR! AUTHOR! DAY 


Affairs, Room 023 Schweppe Sprague. Don’t forget, the Author! Author! Day Form must be turned 


into the Library by April 1, 1996! 


COLLEGE OF NURSING 
Office of Student Support Services 


Where to Find 
Scholarship 
Information 


As new student scholarships be- 
come available throughout the year, we 
would like students to have the opportu- 
nity to review this information. Watch 
for a new display of scholarship infor- 
mation to be available soon in Student 
Affairs! Applications can be picked up 
in the Office of Financial Aid. 


1996 Convocation 
Ceremony 


The 1996 Convocation Ceremony, 
will be held Friday, June 7, 1996. Atthe 
Pinning Ceremony, part of Convoca- 
tion, prelicensure students receive their 
nursing pin and special scholarships 
and awards are presented. 

Prelicensure and GEL students 
are eligible for the following awards: 
Alumnae Awards 
*Professional Service Award 
*Luther Christman Alumni Award 
¢Writing Award 
¢Alumnae Clinical Excellence Award 
*Ruth E. Schmidt Endowment Fund for 

Nursing Education 
*Dean’s Award 
*Excellence in Gerontological Nursing 

Award 
*Freeland Scholarships 

Graduate students are eligible for 
the following awards: 

«Alumnae Awards 

Professional Service Award 

*Dianne Nora Clinical Excellence 
Award 

°Writing Award 

*Kellogg Scholarship 

Golden Lamp 

*Dean’s Award 

*Mary S. Oakley Gerontological Award 


Additional information will be 
posted and mailed to students, so check 
the bulletin boards and your mailboxes. 


Interested in the College of 
Nursing Graduate Program? 


The College of Nursing will be 
holding an Open-House regarding 
graduate programs Saturday, March 30 
from 10:00-12:00 p.m. in Room 500. 
Associate Chairpersons and faculty will 
be available to answer your questions 
about graduate programs. If you would 
like to attend, RSVP the Office of Ad- 
missions at (312) 942-7100. 


Education Fair 


The College of Nursing will be 
holding an Education Fair Monday, 
March 25 from 12:00 to 2:00 p.m. in the 
Schweppe Auditorium. Faculty will be 
available to answer questions about their 
department and graduate programs. 
Other information will be available re- 
garding possible career opportunities 
and alumni activities. Lunch will be 
provided. Hope to see you there! 


Procedural Reminders 


Annual Update of 
Health Requirements 


CPR and OSHA certification and 
TB screening must be renewed every 
year. You must submit documentation 
indicating that you have attended CPR 
and OSHA training sessions and had an 
annual TB screening. Some CPR certi- 
fications may extend two years. Check 
the back of your CPR card to be certain 
then send us a copy. We must have 
documentation on file in 1418 Schweppe 
or you will not be able to participate in 
clinicals and register for the next quar- 
ter. 


Bring copies of your documenta- 
tion to Ms. Alvina Beamon in Room 
1418 Schweppe. 

It cannot be overstated that YOU 
WILL NOT BE PERMITTED TO 
REGISTER FOR NEXT QUARTER 
IF YOU ARE NOT IN COMPLI- 
ANCE WITH ALL HEALTH, OSHA 
AND CPR REQUIREMENTS. You 
will receive a delinquent notice and a 
copy will go to your advisor. 


Leave of Absence Request 


If you must take a leave of absence, 
be sure to: 1) pick up a form in 1418 
Schweppe, and 2) meet with your advi- 
sor, and 3) obtain all the required signa- 
tures. 


NCF NEWS 


NCE has some exciting and inter- 
esting activities planned. There are 
several ongoing Bible studies that all 
are welcome to attend: 

Monday - 12:30 - 1:30 p.m.: 

Investigative Bible study. 
Come and learn what Christianity is 
really all about. 


Tuesday - 12:00 - 1:00 p.m.: 
Bible study for commuter students: 
“Caring for Physical Needs" 


Wednesday - 7:00 - 8:00 p.m.: 
Dorm Bible Study 
(Schweppe Sprague Hall 11th floor 

lounge.) 

We’re planning a Praise and Wor- 
ship Hour with the Christian Medical 
and Dental Society. See the bulletin 
boards for specific dates and times. 


DORADA ARARPARARRAR AARON ERAGE 


EMPLOYEE HEALTH AND FITNESS PROGRAMS 


Call 942-2817 to inquire or register for any of the following programs! 


Aerobics 

Low-impact, circuit, step and toning classes are offered throughout the week at noon and 5:30 p.m. Attend your first class 
for free! A new 7:45 a.m. class will be piloted in March at a reduced fee of $1.00 per class. Schedules available in 192 
Murdock. 


Choose to Lose 
Learn to manage your weight by reducing the fat in your diet and increasing your level of physical activity in this 10-week 
weight management class. Free orientation April 16 at noon. Call Employee Health to register and get room location. 


CPR - Heartsaver and Pediatric Classes 

A course covering child and infant CPR as well as pediatric injury prevention will be held on March 26 from 4 - 7:30 p.m. 
A Heartsaver CPR course will be offered on April 24 from 8:30 a.m. until noon. This course offers adult CPR techniques 
for the non-clinical person. Skills will be practiced and practical applications discussed. Cost for each session is $15. Pre- 
registration required. 


Lunch ‘N Learn 5 
Learn to prepare quick, healthy and economical meals at “Healthy Meals ina Hurry” on March 20. Attend “Dreams and Their 
Meaning” on April 17 to find out the significance of your dreams. Both sessions noon - 12:45 p.m. in 210 Cafeteria. 


Lunchtime Stress Express 
“The Stress Free Diet" will be discussed on March 8 and “Balancing Work and Family” will be presented on April 19 in 210 
Cafeteria. Both sessions will be held from 12:15 p.m. until 1:00 p.m. Free! 


Managing Your Muscles 


This new class will help you determine your own fitness level and develop an appropriate exercise regimen to reach your 
fitness goals. The first session will be held in the Schweppe Auditorium on March 20 at noon. Class meets for five weeks. 
Cost is $20 and includes lots of goodies! 


Self-Breast Exam Class 

Learn how to properly do this life saving technique. This 45-minute session will provide education on breast cancer risk 
factors, American Cancer Society guidelines and proper techniques for self-breast exam. Held in the Comprehensive Breast 
Center, 863 Professional Building, at noon on April 2. 


Silly Scavenger Hunt 
Join us in the Health and Fitness Silly Scavenger Hunt to laugh a little, walk a little, and exercise your mind a little. Pick up 
the first clue in 192 Murdock between 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. on April 26. Prizes for everyone! 


ACADEMIC SKILLS CENTER 


Michael J. Harris, Ph.D., Director 


[Many of the problems experienced by writ- 
ers whose work I review, edit and comment 
on are concerned with punctuation. The 
article which follows, deals with some of the 
issues around punctuation and their remedy. 
It is hoped that information such as is pro- 
vided here will be of value to students, 
faculty and staff of Rush University and of 
the Medical Center in making their future 
writing efforts better. MJH] 


Punctuation: Less is More? 
by John Dawkins 


Retrieved from the University of Minnesota 
Gopher on the Internet 

ERIC Digest. ED347553 92 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Com- 
munication Skills, Bloomington, IN 


SOME HISTORY 


The original purpose of punctuation 
was elocutionary; oral reading, after all, was 
the medium for communicating written dis- 
course. But as silent reading became com- 
mon (after the invention of the printing 
press) a syntactic purpose evolved. These 
different—and mixed—purposes existed 
side by side for sometime. The elocutionary 
purpose was illustrated by Elizabethan drama 
and PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, and the syn- 
tactic purpose was illustrated by Bacon’s 
essays. 

Although the latter purpose became 
predominant by the eighteenth century, 
prosodic purposes were always evident 
(Lupton, 1988). Indeed, the effort to specify 
prosodic-punctuational correspondences 
continues into the present (Webster’s Dic- 
tionary; Chafe, 1988). Our century, how- 
ever, has seen the institutionalization of 
grammar-based rules in handbooks (in the 
educational industry) and style manuals (in 
the print industry) (Cronnell, 1980). These 
basic resources refer to prosody rarely, and 
then only as a minor aid to the learner or an 
incidental guide to the practitioner. At this 
century’s end we are seeing, perhaps, the 
culmination of an evolution from “heavy” to 
“light” punctuation, a trend that began in 
earnest at the start of the century (with 
Fowler’s THE KING’S ENGLISH, accord- 
ing to ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA). 
The difference between the two can be seen 
by contrasting appropriate writers only half 
a century apart (Henry Adams and Emest 
Hemingway or Robert Louis Stevenson and 
George Orwell). Present practice does not 


show all the “rests” and “pauses,” as Bishop 
Lowth’s 1762 grammar proposed; it pro- 
scribes the comma between subject and verb, 
and tolerates lighter punctuation between 
clauses. But contemporary writers who lean 
on punctuation for rhetorical effects (like 
Annie Dillard, for example) run counter to 
this trend. 


THE RULES 


Punctuation rules deal with all the 
marks, of course, but punctuation studies 
are concerned with the “functional” marks. 
And statistical studies tell us that over 90% 
of the marks are periods and commas (slightly 
more commas than periods). So the comma 
requires more rules, and leads to more prob- 
lems for the writer (Meyer, 1989). Though 
great numbers of handbooks and manuals 
have been printed in this century, the rules in 
all are essentially the same, and familiar to 
readers of this digest: rules for commas with 
words, phrases, and clauses (subordinating, 
coordinating, modifying) that typically are 
based on grammatical description but are 
often dependent on semantic considerations. 

Because of the great similarity among 
rule books, one might assume that punctua- 
tion has become standardized. Consider, 
however, that even experienced copy edi- 
tors will not reach consensus on the applica- 
tion of certain rules (some uses of the dash, 
for example, or commas with independent 
clauses) (Cronnell, 1980). Moreover, dif- 
ferences among writers and genres (fiction 
and technical writing, for example) indicate 
that punctuation has not been completely 
standardized. 


WHAT WRITERS DO 


The masses of daily and weekly publi- 
cations are based on the prescription and 
proscriptions in such style manuals as 
WORDS INTOTYPE and A MANUAL OF 
STYLE. So violations of the rules, which 
are not uncommon, are doubtless attribut- 
able more to the qualities of the copy editing 
than to stylistic decisions. Excepted from 
this generalization, naturally, are those few 
columnists who practice a unique writing 
style. Learned writing—the nonfiction found 
in scholarly journals and periodicals such as 
HARPER’ S and THE NEW YORKER— is 
characterized by adherence to the rules. This 
can be attributed to copy editors’ conscien- 
tious use of style manuals (most “learned” 
writers are not, after all, English teachers). 


So the punctuation found in this genre—if 
indeed it is one—suggests that punctuation 
norms are institutionalized wherever copy 
editors control the final copy. 

Fiction is another matter, especially 
“quality” fiction. Such deliberate stylists as 
the “early” James Joyce, Emest Hemingway, 
E.M. Forster, Eudora Welty, and John 
Updike violate rules according to their needs 
or purposes. 

In DUBLINERS Joyce rarely uses a 
comma after an introductory word, phrase, 
or clause; Hemingway (chapter one of A 
FAREWELL TO ARMS) uses a comma 
between coordinate clauses only four of 
thirteen opportunities; Welty’s clean sen- 
tences prompt fewer comma possibilities 
than, say Updike’s, but clearly she is guided 
by more than mere adherence to the rules 
(Chafe, 1987). Updike, though conserva- 
tive in his nonfiction, bends the rules to his 
needs in his fiction with fragments, comma 
splices, coordinate clauses without com- 
mas, ellipted coordinate clauses with com- 
mas, and more. The punctuation in “liter- 
ary” nonfiction appears to be much like the 
punctuation in fiction, a conclusion based 
on studying the writing of Americans like 
Joan Didion, Annie Dillard, Loren Eiseley, 
Tom Wolfe, and somewhat earlier, H.L. 
Mencken and E.B. White; and studying the 
British, like Forster, Orwell, Evelyn Waugh, 
and Virginia Woolf, who are even more lax 
with the rules than the Americans (Par- 
tridge, 1953). 

Two propositions suggest themselves: 
(1) punctuation practices vary from genre to 
genre, and (2) the “best” writers punctuate 
according to their needs, not according to 
the rules. Can we, then, generalize about 
such broad topics as “American” punctua- 
tion or “nonfiction” punctuation? Anddon’t 
we need to ask which genres provide the 
needed models of “good” punctuation? Mass 
market publications? Literary nonfiction? 
Learned writing? Perhaps learners should 
be exposed to all? 


THEORY AND ISSUES 


Studies of punctuation are “product” 
based or “process” based. If product based, 
one can examine texts for data that support 
generalizations (rules and principles) to ac- 
count for the data; or one can evaluate the 
data according to given criteria (rules and 
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principles). The latter is the traditional task 
of English teachers. The former is the 
method of most students of punctuation; 
however, because the rules are a given in 
such studies (Summey, 1949; Carey, 1958; 
Quirk, et al., 1985; Meyer, 1987), the gener- 
alizations amount to qualifications of the 
rules. 

Meyer (1987), for example, concludes 
his descriptive study with a chart specifying 
“positions where rules of punctuation dic- 
tate that marks of punctuation be placed.” 
These rules are supplemented by seven “prin- 
ciples” (three syntactic, two semantic, two 
prosodic) that provide a guide for applica- 
tion of the rules. But these principles are 
essentially a systematization of the qualifi- 
cations in the standard studies. 

In the most comprehensive examina- 
tion of modern English, Quirk, et al. (1985) 
examine the statistical dataon commas with 
AND and BUT between coordinate clauses 
and conclude: “These results show we are 
dealing with tendencies which, while clear 
enough, are by no means rules. . . (Dt is 
probable that the general truth that punctua- 
tion conforms to grammatical rather than 
rhetorical considerations is in fact overrid- 
den.” 

Two studies suggest that there is more 
promise, both theoretical and pedagogical, 
in an approach that downplays the rules and 
emphasizes, in their stead, principles. 
Limaye (1983) proposes a simpler system- 
atization of punctuation by identifying three 
principles underlying the given rules and 
adding two more (“non-canonical” word 
order and a hierarchy of four marks). 
Dawkins’ (1992) approach is even simpler. 
He assumes that writers have an intuitive 
sense of the independent clause and of a 
hierarchy of six marks. And he suggests that 
semantic intent, not the rules, is the actual 
basis for the punctuation of the “best” writ- 
ers. 

If punctuation is looked at as process 
rather than as product—that is, looked at as 
a matter as writer’s intent—only two prin- 
ciples are needed to explain the data: (1) 
punctuate only to achieve clarity and/or ef- 
fectiveness, and (2) use the hierarchy of six 
marks (these include “zero”’) to show the 
nature and degree of separation. 


PEDAGOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Except in concocted workbook exer- 
cises, it is often difficult, and sometimes 
impossible, to clearly match one’s sentence 
with a rule (especially if one is a student). 


Moreover, the punctuation decision in a 
given context may depend on considerations 
that cross sentence boundaries—where rules 
don’t go (Dawkins, 1992). 

It is obvious, too, that studying “unre- 
lated rules” leads to “rote learning,” as 
Limaye (1983) says, and worse perhaps, to 
the right/wrong attitude about punctuation 
that exists among students (indeed, among 
most people who write anything at all). This 
negative attitude leads to writing behavior 
whose purpose is to avoid “bad” writing, not 
to create “good” writing. Systematizing the 
rules and emphasizing principles promises 
to make punctuation easier to learn, partly 
because this approach appeals to one’s rea- 
son, semantic intentions, and sense of rhe- 
torical effectiveness rather than to one’s 
need to be “right” according to a set of 
unsystematized rules. 
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HOW COULD WE 
FORGET?! 


Our sincere apologies to the fol- 
lowing MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
students who were omitted from the 
Dean’s List for Fall, 1995. Our belated 
congratulations to these undergraduates 
who earned a minimum 3.5 quarterly 
grade point average fora full-time course 
load during Fall, 1995: 


MATTHEW BERNIER 
JEFFREY HRINDA 
JOSEPH JACHIMIAK 
NITA SAPRA 


STUDENT AFFAIRS NEWS 


Several students (including those shown in the picture below) attended the January 11th Mandy Patinkin performance 
at the Shubert Theatre. The evening was made even more exciting when these students had the opportunity to talk with Mandy 


and have their picture taken after the show! 


Thank you to the Occupational Therapy Student Asso- 
ciation for co-sponsoring the January Psychic T.G.LF. party. 
The following students volunteered their time to help make 
the T.G.IL.F. a special one: 

Gail Abbey 
Jeanne Auer 
Sarah Blackburn 
Amy Burd 
Richard Burns 
Kristen Dorighi 
Amy Doucette 
Nicole Fiocchi 
Wendy Goetzelman 
Lauren Goldbaum 
Patti Gustafson 
Matt Klebenow 
Kara Krachmer 
Yasmina Kulauzovic 
Chris Michel 
Andrea Nasser 
Mary Jo O'Brien 
Amy Rich 
Helena Riddle-Cameron 
Janice Robinson 
Susan Scherer 
Margrit Schultz 
Tamar Waldbaum 
Dana Washburn 


If we have omitted anyone, please accept our apology. 


/NNANDY. FPATINKIN: WITH 
NVARIAH SHARKEY», LEFTS 
SHANNONs, ANLLENs, CENTERS 
AND. IREBECCA’ WENIGs, RIGHTs 


Thank you, 
Thank you, 
Thank you! 


The American Medical Women’s Association did a 
fantastic job co-sponsoring the February Art Gallery T.G.LF. 
The volunteers are listed below and they were all instrumen- 
tal in making this T.G.LF. a great success! 

Thanks go to: 

Jane Bonacich 
Jenny Boyle 
Myla Goldman 
Michelle Kominiarek 
Jana Kubrin 
Avanti Kumar 
June Lee 
Sara Nelson 
Kathryn Reese 
Katie Sharkey 
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New Year Resolutions 
and 
Psychic Predictions 


Who could have predicted that the January 12th Psychic T.G.I.F. would be such a great success? 
Some Rush students started their new year out with a psychic reading and others offered up new year 
resolutions and entered the Student Affair’s drawing for fun prizes! 

Chris Bechara, M2, wona Chicken For the Soul Calendar. Chris resolves to “stop biting 
his nails in 1996!” Jim Trione, M2, resolves to “make the most of his free time to help his family 
and others and not waste it.” Jim was also the lucky winner of an 8 Ball. Winning the Top 10 of 
Everything Book was Rochelle Griffin, N4, who resolves to “control her temper and benefit from 
Stress Management.” Bogdan Sima, M1, picked up a Friends Calendar and shared his resolution 
to “learn how to think while in medical school.” A Moon Journal went to Niraj Sehgal, M2, who 
resolves to “become #1 Indian! (and come up with an impersonation of Ravi Nemivant!?!)” Xianwen 
Yi, of the Graduate College, was the lucky winner of the Zen Companion. Amy Doucette, H5, won 
Tarot Cards. Nick Nadkarni, M2, has promised to return to the Office of Student Affairs and read 
our palms since he won the Palmistry Book! Mike McFadden, M1, won an 8 Ball, the lucky guy. 
Last but not least, Jack Lin, M2, won the Footprints Calendar. Congratulations to all of our winners 
and a big THANKS to all Rush students who participated! We hope you had as much fun as we did! 


EXAM BREAKS 


Take a break from the first day of 
Winter Quarter exams on March 11. 
Stop by the Student Lounge in either the 
Academic Facility (7th floor) or the 
Schweppe Student Lounge (Room 023) 
to enjoy a peaceful break and a little 
BRAIN FOOD. 
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ART GALLERY T.G.LF. 


The Art Gallery T.G.IF. 
proved to be one of the nicest events 
we’ve had this year. It also proved that 
we have some very talented students 
here at Rush! We hope you'll join us 
in applauding all of the participating 
artists not only for their unique talent 
but also for allowing us to share and 
enjoy it! Our very special thanks and 
admiration go to: 


Dianna Bardo, M4 
V. Grace Carreon, M1 
Danish Haque, M2 
Maureen Kidd, M1 
Matt Klebenow, OT 
Jane Mitchell, Nursing 
Julia Prunicki, M1 
Vicki Stamm, Nursing 
Jessica Small, M1 
Darryl Stern, M2 


Thanks also go to Paula 
Smith, Manager of the Rush 
University Bookstore for donating 
special gifts for our artists! 
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The Office of Student Affairs is located in Room 023 Schweppe Sprague Hall. Phone (312) 942-6302 


If you are a ~Composite pictures of your *Attend an exit interview on 
gra duati ; graduating class will be available for —_ Joan repayment if you received any 
graduates who purchased one in the student loans at Rush (including 
student and you are Office of Student Affairs on Monday, Stafford Loan), Call Financial Aid at 
June 3. Stop by and pick up your 942-6256 to make an appointment. 
planning composite after June 3 or when you ‘ 
participate in pick up your cap and gown. *Pay all tuition and fees by 
commencement... Monday, June 3, 1996. 
News all grads 
~Commencement is Saturday, can use... *Have all outstanding tran- 
June 8 at Arie Crown Theater, scripts sent to the Registrar’s Office 
McCormick Place. Plan to arrive by (you should have received a notice). 


You are responsible for cleaning 
out your mailbox or mail file and/or *Make sure all clinical evaloa: 
locker before commencement. (This 
could be very enlightening for a lot of 
you!) Student Affairs will not 
be responsible for items left in 
lockers, mailboxes or mail files 


1:30 p.m. Commencement ceremo- 
nies begin promptly at 2:00 p.m. 
tions are received by Clinical 
~You must be measured for a Curriculum if you are an M4. 
cap and gown. If you have not been 
measured, stop by The Office of 


Student Affairs, Room 023, 


Schweppe Sprague before May 10. ott Era ue a, 
INSIDE -> -> -> -> -> -> ->-> 
aiceoe ieee sae Uitte You will receive an Financial Aid News 
June 3 through noon on Friday, June 7 empty diploma 
ve oF Schweppe Sprague Audito- folder if you have ee ae ee 
neglected to do the 
~When you pick up your cap following: Student Affairs Spring Quarter 


and gown you will be expected to Entertainment Guide 
update your forwarding address. 


. rae 
ogc meaill he sealable. Return all books, periodicals, 


etc. to the Rush University Library, 
as well as pay any fines. 


Introduction to the LIS 
(Library Information System) 


~As of May 1, commencement 


announcements will be available in Health & Fitness News 

the Office of Student Affairs, 

Room 023, Schweppe Sprague. Stop News from the College of 
by between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday Nursing, Office of Student 
through Friday to pick up your Support Services 


announcements. 
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OFFICE OF 


FINANCIAL AID 
119 SCHWEPPE 
942-6256 


Attention 
Spring 
Graduates 


All Federal Student Loan Borrow- 
ers graduating from Rush University 
must attend an Exit Interview prior to 
the release of his/her diploma. The 
entire process takes about an hour and 
provides you with useful information 
regarding your rights and responsibili- 
ties as a borrower. If you haven’t been 
contacted regarding the Exit procedure, 
please call Financial Aid at 942-6256. 


Graduating 
Medical 
Students 


By now you should have attended 
an Exit Interview. If you have not, 
you need to contact the Financial Aid 
office at 942-6256 immediately. 


Scholarships 


The Belleville, Montrose, Exeter 
Emergency Medical Service Scholar- 
ship is being offered to a graduate of 
Belleville (WI) High School. Appli- 
cants must be full time students of medi- 
cine, nursing, or an emergency medical 
service program. Applications, avail- 
able in the Financial Aid office, must be 
submitted by June 29, 1996. 


The Dr. Charles E. Gavin Me- 
morial Foundation is offering awards 
of $1,250 per year, renewable for up to 
four years, to amedical student from the 
south suburban Chicago area. Recipi- 
ents will meet certain economic guide- 
lines based upon need, and show evi- 
dence of academic accomplishment, 
personal integrity, and concern for ethi- 
cal and moral values. Application ma- 
terials must be postmarked by June 1, 
1996 and are available in the Office of 
Financial Aid. 


The Sickle Cell Disease Associa- 
tion of Illinois offers scholarships to 
Illinois residents who have the disease. 
Awards are based upon financial need 
and academic performance. Applica- 
tions must be returned by June 30, 1996 
and are available in the Office of Stu- 
dent Financial Aid. 


The Joanna F. Reed Scholarship 
is available to permanent residents of 
Alabama and Northwest Florida. Ap- 
plicants may be enrolled in any U.S. 
accredited medical school, and must 
prove financial need. Applications must 
be submitted by May 15, 1996 and are 
available in the Financial Aid office. 


The John Gyles Education Fund 
offers scholarships up to $2500 to stu- 
dents in all areas of post-secondary 
study. A minimum G.P.A. of 2.7 is 
required. Applicants must be U.S. or 
Canadian citizens and may apply 
through November 15, 1996. Contact 
the Office of Student Financial Aid for 
further information. 


The Polish Women’s Civic Club 
is offering scholarships to full time fe- 
male Polish students. Applicants may 
be undergraduate or graduate students. 
They must exhibit financial need, have 
acceptable grades, and be U.S. citizens. 
Applications must be submitted by June 
30, 1996. Additional information is 
available in the Office of Student Fi- 
nancial Aid. 


The Rotary Foundation is offer- 
ing one, two, and three year study abroad 
scholarships for the 1997-98 academic 
year. Applicants must have completed 
at least two years of college course 
work or have a secondary school educa- 
tion. He/she must also have at least two 
years of employment in a recognized 
vocation. Applications must be submit- 
ted by July, 1996 or October, 1996, 
depending upon the individual Rotary 
club, and can be requested from the 
organization. Request application ma- 
terials at (708) 866-3000. 


The Illinois Department of Pub- 
lic Health is providing several $7,500 
scholarships to nurse practitioners, phy- 
sician assistants and certified nurse mid- 
wife students. Upon graduating, recipi- 
ents must practice in designated areas 
of Illinois one year for each year schol- 
arship funds are received. Awards are 
based upon financial need and academic 
capability. Applications must be post- 
marked by May 31, 1996 and are avail- 
able in the Office of Student Financial 
Aid. 


Old memories stirred as I 
listened to a feature on 
National Public Radio re- 
cently. It told the story ofa 
basketball game between 
members of the North 
Carolina College for Ne- 
groes team, the Eagles, and 
the Duke Medical School 
team 52 years ago. The idea 
for the game was hatched 
when the coach from the 
Eagles heard a Duke student 
boast that theirs was the 
best team in the state. He 
issued a challenge to the 
Duke Medical School team, 
the best of a few Duke 
teams. The Duke team 
agreed, and the date was set. 
The teams decided to play on 
a Sunday morning, on the 
theory that most citizens, 
including police, would be 
in church and therefore no 
one would be aware of the 
event. Following the game 
which was won by the 
Eagles (88-44), the players 
spontaneously mixed their 
squads and the first inte- 
grated college basketball 
game in the American 
south was played. 

This story aroused 
memories from my own 
year in the south 43 years 
ago, and my experiences 
with segregation among 
musicians during the year I 
spent at Florida State Uni- 
versity in Tallahassee. 
Southern Florida is in many 
ways like the north, but 
northern Florida, where 
Tallahassee lies, is more like 
nearby southern Georgia 
and eastern Alabama, 
which means that it was 


Inside the Student Counseling Center 
Marilyn Johnson, Ph.D. 


totally segregated in 1953. 
There were two separate 
and unequal colleges in this 
capital city: Florida State 
University and Florida A & 
M, and their students were 
forbidden to associate. Ifa 
car of white students ap- 
peared on the A & M cam- 
pus, or a car of black stu- 
dents drove onto the FSU 
campus, white police cars 
quickly appeared and 
“requested” that the stu- 
dents return to their own 
part of town. 

None of the incidents I 
recall resolved as happily 
as the basketball game in 
North Carolina. Iwasa 
music major who played 
jazz piano, and early in my 
year at FSU, I learned that 
Lionel Hampton and his 
band were coming to play at 
A&M. My FSU musician 
friends and I decided to go 
to the A & M auditorium in 
hopes of hearing the band. 


"It was bad enough 
that I was white; it 
was worse that I was 
female." 


Some of the A & M students 
who also played jazz knew 
one of our group and ar- 
ranged with their dean for 
us to stand in the lobby and 
listen to the concert. The 
dean greeted us and apolo- 
gized for not being able to 


bring us inside. The A&M 
administrators could not 
have been more gracious. 

A few weeks later, the 
FSU big band gave a concert 
and so we members recipro- 
cated by asking our musi- 
cian friends from A & M to 
attend. Together we decided 
that they would enter the 
auditorium and take seats in 
the front row which we had 
reserved for them. In our 
naiveté (most of us were 
northerners), we believed 
that no one at our school 
would make a scene; how- 
ever, we had set up chairs 
backstage just in case. We 
stood at the back of the 
auditorium when they 
entered to be sure things 
went smoothly and in 
almost no time a FSU official 
approached them and told 
them to leave. We met them 
outside and led them back- 
stage. We enjoyed the 
concert and so did they. 
Another effort to host them 
at FSU so we could play 
together in my dorm lounge 
ended in the same way, 
except that they had to 
leave our campus. The FSU 
administrators could not 
have been less gracious. 

My final memory of that 
period is of an evening ata 
little club outside of town 
where FSU students went to 
drink and dance. Some of 
our A & M friends were in 
the band so we went to hear 
them. Everyone in the club 
seemed to be having a good 
time, but there was no 
mixing until I sat in with 
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the band for a few tunes. 
We had a wonderful time; 
they were the best musi- 
cians I’d played with in the 
south. I was caught up in 
the music but the friends 
I'd come with noticed that 
the room got quiet and 
tense as the music contin- 
ued, and convinced me that 
we should leave. It was bad 
enough that I was white; it 
was worse that I was female. 
The stares of the white 
customers were as hard and 
cold as ice. I felt frightened 
for myself and for our A & 
M friends. We left and 
never returned. 

To someone under 45 or 
50, these stories of basket- 
ball players and jazz musi- 
cians probably seem like 
ancient history. The idea 
that police and even uni- 
versity administrators could 
prevent people from join- 
ing to share sports and 
music seems unthinkable 
today, and many people 
reading this will ask why 
we didn’t fight these stupid 
conditions. We did argue up 
to a point in most situations, 
but we were speaking a 
language that most people 
could not or would not 
understand. And we were 
living in a frightening 
environment. Although I 
disliked most of the film 
“Mississippi Burning”, I 
was very haunted by the 
scene in which a car full of 
white men followed a car 
with black men on a dark 
Mississippi night. The fear 
evoked by that scene re- 
minded me of how it felt to 
be in rural Florida in 1953- 
1954. 

Some of the Duke and 
North Carolina basketball 
players had a reunion 


recently and they must 
have talked about all the 
changes since their game 
in 1943. Our FSU andA&M 
groups were more informal 
than sports teams, and so it 
would be impossible for us 
to reunite but I wish we 
could. I would like to hear 
about how everyone’s 
stories turned out and how 
that area weathered the 
changes about to happen. 
School desegregation was 
ordained by the Supreme 
Court shortly before I left 
Florida, and the bitterness 
and anger began immedi- 
ately. The small towns 
around Tallahassee were 
particularly vocal in their 
hatred of the Court’s deci- 
sion. 

There is no smooth 
conclusion to this story. 
The basketball players 
probably feel a certain 
pride when they remember 
their risky decision to 
share a game, and they can 
see how far we have come 
in some ways and how far 
we have to go in others. I 
can’t speak for the other 
musicians, but I don’t feel 
pride; I still wish I’d been 
brave enough to speak out 
more than I did. When I 
remember those times, I 
recall the pleasure of the 
music which lifted that 
small group of us over the 
barriers others were put- 
ting between us, if only for 
a few minutes. I was never 
that naive again. 


Student Nurses Mitocialion Nows 
Laissez Les Bons Temps 
Rouler...Ten Rush Nursing 
students attended the 
National Student Nurses 
Association National 


Convention April 10-14 in 
New Orleans. Three 
delegates and three 
alternates represented the 
Rush SNA at the business 
meetings. Many important 
resolutions were passed this 
year that will directly 
effect the future of the 
nursing profession. Rush 
SNA won a Gold level award 
for membership. Margaret 
Gordon, N3, was honored at 
the Awards Ceremony and 
received a $1000 
scholarship sponsored by 
MBNA. 

Many potential 
employers and graduate 
schools were represented 
throughout the week. 
Check out the convention 
file in the Office of Student 
Affairs to find out about 
opportunities after 
graduation around the 
country. 

Everyone had a great 
time, made lots of friends 
and got to spend time ina 
fabulous (warm!) city. 
Plans are underway for the 
mid-year convention in 
November that will be held 
in Chicago and next year's 
annual meeting in sunny 
Phoenix, AZ. 


A Final Note From 
Financial Affairs 


Please make sure satisfactory 
arrangements for payment of student 
account balances have been made by May 
24, 1996. After May 24, acceptable forms 
of payment will be cash, money order, or 
cashier’s check only. No personal 
checks will be accepted after May 24! 
No diplomas will be given to any student 
who has an outstanding balance at the 
time of graduation. If you have any 
questions regarding your account you can 
stop by the Financial Affairs office, 1743 
West Harrison, Room 101, or call 942- 
6584. Congratulations and Good Luck! 


COLLEGE OF NURSING 
Office of Student Support Services 


CONGRATULATIONS 
GRADUATES! 


Information about the 1996 
Convocation Ceremony 


The 1996 Convocation Ceremony, will be 
held Friday, June 7, 1996. At the Pinning 
ceremony, which is part of Convocation, 
prelicensure students will receive their 
nursing pin and special scholarships and 
awards are presented. There is at least one 
award for which all levels of nursing 
students can apply. 


Prelicensure and GEL students are 
eligible for the following awards: 


eAlumnae Awards 

Professional Service Award 

eLuther Christman Alumni Award 

eWriting Award 

eAlumnae Clinical Excellence Award 

eRuth E. Schmidt Endowment Fund for 
Nursing Education 

eDean’s Award 

eExcellence in Gerontological Nursing 
Award 

eFreeland Scholarships 


Graduate students are eligible for the 
following awards: 


eAlumnae Awards 

eProfessional Service Award 

eDianne Nora Clinical Excellence Award 
eWriting Award 

¢Kellogg Scholarship 

eGolden Lamp 

eDean’s Award 

eMary S. Oakley Gerontological Award 


Submit applications for awards to Stu- 
dent Support Services, Room 1418 SSH by 
April 15, 1996. Use a separate application 
form for each award. 


Where to Find 
Scholarship Information 


As new student scholarships become 
available throughout the year, we would 
like students to have the opportunity to 
review this information. Note the new 
display of Scholarship Information at The 
Career Stop in Student Affairs! Informa- 
tion and applications can be picked up in 
the Office of Financial Aid. 


Procedural 
Reminders 


Annual Update of Health Requirements 


CPR and OSHA certification and TB 
screening must be renewed every year. 
You must submit documentation 
indicating that you have attended CPR and 
OSHA training sessions and had an annual 
TB screening. Some CPR certifications may 
extend two years, check the back of your 
CPR card to be certain then send us a copy. 
We must have documentation on file 
in 1418 Schweppe or you will not be 
able to participate in clinicals and 
register for the next quarter. Bring 
copies of your documentation to 
Alvina Beamon in Room 1418 Schweppe. 

It cannot be overstated that YOU WILL 
NOT BE PERMITTED TO REGISTER FOR 
NEXT QUARTER IF YOU ARE NOT IN 
COMPLIANCE WITH ALL HEALTH, 
OSHA AND CPR REQUIREMENTS. You 
will receive a delinquent notice and a copy 
will go to your advisor. 


ACADEMIC SKILLS CENTER 


Michael J. Harris, Ph.D., Director 


Following is a list of resources available in the Rush 
University Library which may be useful to Rush 
students preparing for certification exams. 
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MEDICINE - USMLE Step 1 


Federation of State Medical Boards of the 
United States. 1996 copy USMLE: United 
States medical licensing examination: general 
licensing examination. General instructions, 
content outline and sample items - STEP 1 ON 
RESERVE Sth floor Rush University Library. 


Schwenker, JA. 1995. Practice by assessing 
study skills: PASS USMLE step 1 Little, 
Brown: Boston, MA ON PERMANENT 
RESERVE 


Wilson, JL. 1995. Anatomy: 700 questions 
and answers / Jack L. Wilson., 10th ed. New 
York: Medical Examination Publishing 
Company PERMANENT RESERVE 


Glick, DM. 1995. Biochemistry: 700 questions 
and answers / David Glick 

11th ed. Norwalk, Conn.: Appleton & Lange 
PERMANENT RESERVE 


Kim, CW. 1995. Microbiology: 700 questions 
& answers / Charles W. Kim. 11th ed. 
Norwalk, CT: Appleton & Lange - Includes 
bibliographical references (p. 257). PERMA 
NENT RESERVE 


Bhushan, V. and Hansen, J. 1994. First aid for 
the boards: a student-to-student guide to the 
USMLE step 1, 4th ed. 


Lazo, JS. 1994. Review for USMLE: United 
States medical licensing examination, 
3rd ed. 


Goljan, EF. 1994. Review for USMLE: United 
States medical licensing examination 


Montgomery, RL. 1995. Appleton & Lange’s 
review of anatomy for the USMLE step 1 [Sth 
ed.], Appleton & Lange Norwalk, CT 


WA Hanrahan, EJ and Gangadhar, M. 1994. 
18 Appleton & Lange’s review of epidemiology & 
H248a biostatistics for the USMLE Norwalk, CT: 
Appleton & Lange 
NURSING 


Beare, PG and Thompson, PE, eds. 1996. Davis’ 
NCLEX-RN review, 2nd ed., F A Davis Philadelphia, PA 
on computer disk (3.5") 


WY Springhouse certification review: critical care 
18.2 nursing. 1996. ON PERMANENT RESERVE 
S769 


1996 

WY Gaedeke, MK. 1996. Pediatric and neonatal 

18.2 critical care certification review, lst ed. Mosby: 

G127P __ St. Louis, MO 

1996 

WY American Journal of Nursing (AJN)/Mosby ... 

18 nursing boards review for the NCLEX-RN 

A314 examination. 1994. ON PERMANENT 
RESERVE 

WY Frye, CM. 1994. Frye’s 2000 nursing bullets 

18 NCLEX-RN, 3rd ed., Springhouse Corp.: 


F948F Springhouse, PA ON PERMANENT RE- 
1994 SERVE 


WY Healy, PF. 1994. American nursing review: 
18 questions & answers for NCLEX-RN 
H435ab_—_ Springhouse Corp.: Springhouse, PA ON 
1994 PERMANENT RESERVE 


WY The National Council licensure examination for 
18 registered nurses, 4th ed., 1994. Chicago 

N273 Review Press: Chicago, IL ON PERMA- 
1994 NENT RESERVE 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
QY Ciulla, AP and Buescher, GK. 1992. Medical 
18 Technology examination review and study 
M488 guide, 2nd ed., Appleton & Lange: Norwalk, 
(Cab 


SPRING/SUMMER 1996 
LIBRARY WORKSHOP SCHEDULE 
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Introduction to the 
Library Information System (LIS) and OVID 


Become familiar with the Library Information System (LIS), our online catalog of 
books, journals and audiovisuals. Learn to search the journal reference databases 
using the Ovid search system, including MEDLINE from 1966 to the present, the 
Cumulative Index to Nursing and Allied Health Literature (CINAHL), Health Planning 
and Administration (HEALTH), the American Psychological Association’s 
Psychological Abstracts (PsycINFO), CancerLIT, and AIDSLINE. 
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MAY 
Wednesday, May 8 11 am-12 noon 
Wednesday, May 22 2-3 pm 

JUNE 
Wednesday, June 12 3-4 pm 
Wednesday, June 26 10:30 am 


Introduction to EndNote for Windows 

NEW! Learn how to use EndNote for Windows to manage your bibliographic 
references for your thesis or research paper! EndNote is designed to work with your 
word processing program to make it easier to generate and format your bibliography. 
EndNote can also help you organize your personal library of books and journal 
articles. 

All courses in the Computer Aided Instruction (CAI) Laboratory—enter through 
the Learning Resources Center PC Laboratory on the Academic Facility’s 4th floor. 


Friday, April 19 10:30 am-12 noon 
Thursday June 20 10:30 am-12 noon 


brary of Rush Un 


1 


To register for any of these classes, call 942-5952 or stop at the Reference Desk. 
aL RUSH | Most courses last approximately an hour. All courses take place in the Library 
unless otherwise noted. 


Match Day Smiles... . 


BRPARRALSAP ADAP ARR SAU ELE ERARS 
EMPLOYEE HEALTH AND FITNESS PROGRAMS 


Call 942-2817 to register for any of the following programs! 


Free Aerobics! 


As part of National Employee Health and Fitness Month, free classes will be offered at 7:45 a.m., noon, and 5:30 
p.m. in the ground floor Atrium on May 8. Schedules for the regular class offerings are available in 192 Murdock. 


Breast Self-Exam 


Take this opportunity to learn the proper technique for self-breast exam and American Cancer Society guidelines. 
This class will be held on June 4 at noon in 863 Professional Building. 


CPR-Healthcare Provider Course 


This American Heart Association certification course covers infant, child and adult CPR techniques for the 
clinical person. Class will be held on June 26 from noon until 3:30 p.m. Register by bringing $15 payment to 192 
Murdock. 


Free Massages! 


As part of our Lunchtime Stress Express series, we are offering free 15 minute massages on May 10 from 10:00 
a.m. until 2:00 p.m. in the Schweppe Auditorium. Register soon - space is limited. 


Health and Fitness Walk 


Join us for the seventh annual Health and Fitness Walk on May 15 from 8:00 a.m. until 3:00 p.m. This 1.45 
mile walk will take you around the Medical Center in about 30 minutes. A free cafeteria meal will be provided to all 
participants. 


Lunch ‘N Learn 


Don’t let your job be back breaking. Attend “Preventing Back Attack” on May | in 305 Schweppe. On June 19, 
“Identifying Eating Disorders”, will be presented in 210 Cafeteria. Both sessions are held from noon until 12:45 p.m. 


Lunchtime Stress Express 


Learn to use physical activity to combat stress at “Exercise Your Stress Away” on June 7 in 211 Cafeteria from 
12:15 p.m. until 1:00 p.m. Free! 


Men’s Health Awareness Day 


Men only! Join us outside the cafeteria to learn more about your health on June 10 from 11:00 a.m. until 2:00 p.m. 
Free literature and a raffle drawing will be held. 


Friday, May 10 
4:30 pm - 7:00 pm 


The American Medical Association student section would like to open the doors of the Schweppe 
patio for your enjoyment. Please join us on Friday, May 10 to enjoy the outdoors. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED! 


The Office of Student Affairs needs volunteers for the 
following events. If you are interested in lending a hand, 
please contact Danita or Doreen at (312) 942-6302. 


College of Nursing Convocation, June 7 


Summer Quarter T.G.ILF., TBA 


The Office of Student Affairs has 
discounted tickets for Cineplex Odeon and Sony/ Fall New Student Orientation, Sept. 3-6 
Loew's Theaters. At $4.00 each, they're a 
bargain! Stop by Student Affairs and see a 
movie this weekend! Student Affairs reserves 
the right to limit each purchase to six tickets. THAN KS! 
Tickets available to Rush students only. 


The Office of Student Affairs would like to thank the following 
members of the Student Nurses Association for their brilliant 
execution of the Mardi Gras T.6.1.F. You did a great job!! 


“ER” Nights 
Thursdays, 9:00 pm harnon Anen 
Schweppe Student Lounge Julie Durbin 
Christine Lujan 
Get over here stat! Make County General and the Katie Mellin 
Schweppe Student Lounge part of your Thursday evening Mark Panarege 
schedule. We will provide the snacks! Mariah Sharkey 
Gabriella Stogsdill 


Rebecca Wenig 
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STUDENT AFFAIRS! 


HAVE A SUNNY, SATISFVING, SUCCESSFUL 
SUMMER FROM THE OFFICE OF 


CHERVL 


DOREEN 


DANITA 
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The Office of Student Affairs is located in Room 023, Schweppe-Sprague Hall. Telephone (312)942-6302. 


WELCOME TO RUSH! 


William C. Wagner, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Student Services 


I would like to take this opportunity to welcome all of you to Rush University. This issue of the 
Rush Reporter is designed to introduce you to a number of people and services available to all students. 
By no means is it an exhaustive list, and as you 
become more familiar with Rush you will interact 
with innumerable students, faculty, and staff who 
will take a very active role in your professional 
and personal development. 

Education in the health professions is de- 
manding, and Rush is no different in that respect. 
You will be required to assimilate and apply 
tremendous amounts of materials in a brief amount 
of time, but if we didn't have confidence in your 
ability to succeed you would not be at this stage in 
your education. The challenge for you is to find a 
balance between the curricular demands and other 
necessary activities designed to meet additional 
needs. 

You will have opportunities to take an 
active role in the educational process through a 
wide range of student/faculty committees. In 


addition, a variety of student organizations focus on special interests and/or professional issues. 
Throughout the year we will encourage you to take a break from the rigors of your program by sponsoring 
events that are purely social or recreational in nature. We are anxious to get to know you as individuals 
and for you to share your ideas and talents with the rest of the University community. We know you 
will meet our expectations, we will do as much as possible to meet yours. 


OFFICE OF 
FINANCIAL AFFAIRS & 
BURSAR'S OFFICE 


The primary student function of the Office of 
Financial Affairs, located in 101 Schweppe- 
Sprague Hall, is billing and collection of tuition. 
The staff is responsible for issuing receipt for 
payments received and for disbursing guaranteed 
loan checks once payment for any balance owed to 
Rush has been made. The Office of Financial 
Affairs is also responsible for issuing overpay- 
mentchecks for any credit on student accounts due 
to financial aid. 

Other functions include check cashing for stu- 
dents with a valid University I.D. (up to a maxi- 
mum of $50) and validation of the University 
student I.D. upon satisfactory financial arrange- 
ment. 

If you have any questions regarding your tuition 
bill, insurance coverage or check cashing privi- 
leges, please contact Jane Scopelliti, Manager, 
Tom Toolis, Bursar; Maria Rubio, Loan Collec- 
tion Coordinator; or Sharon Tyrrell, Insurance 
Coordinator. All Financial Affairs staff can be 


reached at 942-6584. Check cashing hours are 
from 9 a.m. until 4 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
For payments and questions on bills and insurance, 
the staff is available from 8 a.m. until 4:30 p.m. 


Left to right: Sharon Tyrrell, Insurance Coordinator; Jane 
Scopelliti, Manager, Financial Affairs; Maria Rubio, Loan 
Collection Coordinator, Tom Toolis, Bursar 


STUDENT 
FINANCIAL AID 


Left to right: Carolyn Greinke, Financial Aid Counselor; John 
Benthal, Financial Aid Counselor, Bobbie Oglesby, Assistant 
Director, Financial Aid; Robert Dame, Director of Financial Aid 
and Lynette Robinson, Secretary 


The Office of Student Financial Aid is located 
in 101 Schweppe-Sprague Hall. The Financial 
Aid staff coordinates federal, state and institu- 
tional aid sources to students in need so that they 
will be able to pay for a Rush education. Be- 
cause of limited institutional funding, financial 
aid is allocated to students with the highest 
demonstrated need. The Financial Aid staff is 
also able to assist you in reviewing your monthly 
budget to balance your expenses and available 
resources. 

Students borrowing funds to help finance their 
education at Rush are also encouraged to seek the 
counsel and guidance of the Financial Aid staff 
to avoid an unmanageable debt after graduation. 
The staff also coordinates the College Work 
Study Program for students intrested in working 
in one of the university offices, the Learning 
Resource Center or the library. Questions can be 
directed to Bob Dame, Director of Financial Aid, 
or Bobbie Oglesby, Assistant Director of Finan- 
cial Aid. The office is open from 8:00 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. The tele- 
phone number is (312) 942-6256. 


STUDENT COUNSELING 
CENTER 


The Student Counseling Center provides 
professional counseling year round for concerns 
ranging from academic problems to issues of per- 
sonal development. Inthe past, Rush students have 
sought help for test anxiety, insomnia, anxiety, 
depression, and marital and/or relationship prob- 
lems. The Student Counseling Center is located on 
the 8th floor of Schweppe-Sprague Hall; the tele- 
phone number is 942-3687. 


Left to right: Marilyn Johnson, Ph.D. , Director, Student 
Counseling Center, and Counselors, Robert Aber, Ph.D. and 
Hilarie Terebessy, Ph.D 


(6) 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESOURCES 


Other than in the classroom, you’ I find yourself 
spending many hours in the Library. Located on 
the fifth floor of the Academic Facility, the Library 
provides resource material to meet your informa- 
tion needs. The Library staff publishes a Library 
InfoGUIDE, which summarizes services offered 
by the Library. Stop by the Reference Desk in the 
Library for more information on materials and/or 
services. 

The McCormick Learning Resource Center 
(MLRC), located on the fourth floor of the Aca- 
demic Facility, is designed to facilitate indepen- 
dent study and self enrichment. The Center con- 
tains a collection of videocassettes, slide/tape pro- 
grams, films, computer software, videodiscs, and 
audiocassettes for student use. Students may also 
request media materials for presentations. In addi- 
tion, the MLRC has electric typewriters available 
for your use. For more information call 942-6799 
or stop by room 435 of the Academic Facility. 


THE LIBRARY OF 
RUSH UNIVERSITY 
Monday through Thursday 7:00 a.m. - Midnight 
Friday 7:00 a.m.- 8:00 p.m. 
Saturday 9:00 a.m.- 8:00 p.m. 
Sunday 1:00 p.m. - Midnight 
McCORMICK LEARNING 
RESOURCE CENTER 
Monday through Thursday — 8:00 a.m.- 9:00 p.m. 
Friday 8:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. 
Saturday 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Sunday Noon - 8:00 p.m. 


OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICES 


The Office of International Services, lo- 
cated in room 417 of the Academic Facility, is 
available to service the needs of students, as well as 
other international visitors to the Medical Center. 
Ann Schuppert, the director, can be reached at 942- 
2030. The office provides pre-arrival information 
to visitors, help in preparing visa applications and 
immigration paperwork, orientation on arrival, and 
educational, cultural, and social programming. 
Rush students, faculty or staff who plan study or 
work abroad experiences are asked to report these 
plans to this office. 


Ann Schuppert, Director of International Services 


REGISTRAR'S OFFICE 


The Office of the Registrar performs many vital functions key to the operation of every academic 
term, and offers a wide range of services to students, faculty, staff, and alumni. The major activites of 
this office involve the production of the timetable and bulletin (catalog), maintenance of grades and 
records, degree audit and coordination of graduation, the issuance and certification of documents which 
verify academic history and educational credentials, and registration of all students. Other important 
activities include taking I.D. pictures and scheduling class/meeting rooms for the Medical Center. The 
Registrar also serves as the advisor for Veterans. Located in Room 101, Schweppe Sprague Hall, the 
office is open Monday through Friday, from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


Left to right: Judithe Hernandez-Neikrug, Assistant Registrar, Joe Swihart, Registrar, Denise Labedz, 
Coordinator, University Scheduling; Felicia Garza and Luz Perez, Student Records Aides 


ACADEMIC SKILLS The Center is located in room 418 of the Aca- 


demic Facility. The telephone number for infor- 

CENTER mation and to make an appointment for a consul- 

tation is 942-2337. Office hours are by appoint- 

The Academic Skills Center offers assessment Ment and students are welcome to “walk-in” when 
advice and a variety of study-related services to Center staff is not otherwise engaged. Special 
students in all of the colleges of Rush University. arrangements may be made for evening or week- 


*Study strategy, behavior and test-anxiety end assistance. 
assessments Student and faculty feedback about services 
*Writing assistance for term papers, theses and _ presently provided and suggestions for other de- 


dissertations sired services are 
* Advice to students on how to effectively = always welcome. 
manage time 
*Techniques on how to improve study habits 
*Methods for efficient management of text 
reading assignments and for note taking 
*Individual and small group “how to study” 
sessions arranged 
* Assistance in setting up content tutorials 
*Study skills workshops during student orienta- 
tion by appointment 


Michael J. Harris, 
Ph.D., Director, 
Academic Skills 

Center 


COLLEGE ADMISSION SERVICES 
Colleges of Nursing & Health Sciences 


College Admission Services coordinates the admissions process for applicants in undergradu- 
ate and graduate nursing, medical technology, perfusion technology, occupational therapy, audiology 
and speech-language pathology. The staff provides educational counseling regarding prehealth 
curriculum and general ways for students to prepare credentials and conducts preadmission audits. 
Recruitment is also a function of College Admission Services and the staff attends college fairs, 
visits colleges for information purposes and sponsors open houses and campus visits for potential 
students. Advertising and publications are also an Admission effort. In addition, the staff maintains 
a library of current college catalogs and information on such examinations as the Graduate Record 
Examination. Located in room 119 of Schweppe-Sprague Hall, College Admission Services is open 
from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday through Friday. 


Left to right: Elizabeth Small & 
Leanna Harris-Benton, Secretaries; 
Hicela Castruita, Assistant Director, 
College Admissions Services; Esko 
Peterson, Admissions Counselor; 
Renee Poland, Secretary; Phyllis 
Peterson, Director, College Admis- 
sions Services; and Donna Kayman, 
Admissions Counselor. 


OFFICE OF 
STUDENT AFFAIRS 


The Office of Student Affairs, located in 
Room 023 Schweppe-Sprague Hall, is concerned 
with the co-curricular aspects of student life. 
With the assistance of over 20 student organiza- 
tions, the staff provides activities that are social, 
educational and recreational in nature. In addi- 
tion, we act as advisors to student organizations, 
coordinate student elections, provide off-campus 
housing assistance, and handle career services 
for undergraduate students. Special publications 


such as the Rush Reporter, the Student Hand- 
book, the New Student Picture Book and the 
Housing Brochure originate in this department. 
The staff also has significant involvement in 
special events such as New Student Orientation 
and Commencement. 

If you need assistance or have any questions 
about Rush, please call us at (312) 942-6302, 
8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday -Friday. We are 
glad you have chosen Rush and we look forward 
to seeing you! 


Left to right: Doreen Kelly; Assistant Director; Danita Nelms, Director, 
Cheryl Casarez, Secretary. 


Good Luck at Rush! 


Published 
by the Rush 
University 
Office of 
Student 
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BOOK BUYING 101 


Instructor: Paula Smith 


Once again it’s time for me 
to give my annual lecture on 
the art and science of book 
buying. Unlike your under- 
graduate experience else- 
where, at Rush, buying 
specific books for your courses 
is often not mandatory. 
Sometimes you might even get 
by with just the course sylla- 
bus (is that a gasp I hear from 
the incoming students?). Yes, 
things are a little different 
here. 

For starters, you may 
experience a little sticker 
shock when you come in to buy 
books. Please understand that 
your books just are expensive. 
Basically, this is because that 
physical assessment book 
doesn’t have the same mass 
appeal as those books you 
used in English 101. Asa 
result, publishers spend more 
money on marketing which of 
course makes the cost of the 


you're good at math, you can 
then figure out that we are 
left with 10% to cover ship- 
ping, salaries, those freebie 
highlighters you like, and the 
$25,000 scholarship money 
donated from the bookstore 
in the Rush University 
Guild’s name. So, please, do 
not think the bookstore staff 
will be vacationing in the 
islands in October. 

There are other alternatives 
to keep down your book 
expenses. We do try to get 
used books, but they are 
difficult to come by. The last 
time we did a "buy back", the 
bookstore got 3 boxes of 
books and Follett’s got two 
boxes. The trend seems to be 
that most students decide to 
hold their books until after 
some big, career threatening 
exam. Most books in the 
health professions go in to 
new editions every three 
years and you can intuit 
yourself what that does to 
the market value of books 
sitting on your shelves for a 


1996 


The Office of Student Affairs is located in Room 023, Schweppe-Sprague Hall. Telephone 942-6302 


books that you really want. 
This may come as a surprise 
to you, but there is no axiom 
stating that the student 
owning the most books gets 
the highest board scores. You 
couldn’t possibly read or 
afford all the books on your 
lists. 

If all Rush students had the 
same learning style, we’d only 
need one book in every sub- 
ject. If you look around the 
bookstore, you will notice 
several more choices and 
there is probably one tailor- 
made just for you. It may be 
much different than the one 
your big sib (or even your 
instructor) recommended. I 
cannot stress enough the 
importance of being a good 
book consumer, so choose 
wisely. We will happily sell 
you every book in the store, as 
long as we know you really 
want it. 

Over the summer, a new 
security system was installed 
in the bookstore. Unfortu- 
nately, we have experienced 


book: . 
ae eee fanaine couple of years. So, unfortu- many problems with books, 
L cantad S0%tomithio list nately you won't see a lot of shirts, candy, etc. being 


price that you see on the book. 
Because of our close proximity 
with two other medical book- 
stores in the neighborhood, we 
do not mark up books beyond 
list. Books at all three stores 
should be priced about the 
same, unless someone forgot to 
do their price changes. Of 
course, with your ID, you get a 
10% discount at Rush. If 


used books on our shelves. 
However, there are student 
run used book sales and 
these provide you an excel- 
lent opportunity to get great 
deals on books. 

The library is also a good 
source for books. We like to 
suggest that you test drive as 
many there as possible and 
that you only purchase the 


shoplifted. Please help us to 
minimize theft by reporting 
any suspicious behavior to 
bookstore staff as soon as you 
see it occur. Of course, 
shoplifters who are caught 
will be prosecuted. 

Welcome to Rush, or wel- 
come back! Please let us 
know if we can help you in 
any way. Have a great year! 


OFFICE OF 
FINANCIAL AID 


101 Schweppe-Sprague Hall 
942-6256 


HHS SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAMS FOR 
MEDICAL STUDENTS 


The Department of Health and 
Human Services (HHS) provides 
funds to medical schools to award to 
students who meet the criteria of the 
programs as established by the 
Congress. Each year, the Financial 
Aid office submits an application for 
funding from the EFN, FADHPS, 
LDS and SDS programs (see program 
descriptions in the following chart). 
Based on our application, available 
funding and other schools’ applica- 
tions, we are awarded funds to award 
to students meeting the criteria 
established by federal law. 

Each program has specific 
eligibility requirements that must be 
met in order to receive the scholar- 
ship. These programs require parent 
information to establish eligibility. 

If you wish to be considered for 
any of these programs, please notify 
Financial Aid of your interest. 


INSTITUTIONAL FINANCIAL 
AID PROGRAMS 


The following scholarships and 
loans are awarded to medical students 
who meet specific criteria. Since the 
program criteria is outside the 
normally requested information, 
students must identify themselves to 
the Office of Financial Aid for 
consideration. 


Sciaretta Scholarship - This scholar- 
ship is for students of Italian descent 
who can prove both parents are of 


Italian lineage. Appropriate docu- 
mentation (copies of birth certificates, 
citizenship papers, etc.) must be 
provided. 


The Rey. Cannon E. Savage Loan - 
This loan is for students of the 
Episcopal faith. 


Katzman Scholarship and Loan - 
Eligible students must be of the 
Jewish faith and making satisfactory 
progress. 


Poma Scholarship - Recipient must 
be fluent in Spanish. 


Additional scholarship and loan 
information may be obtained by 
stopping by the Office of Financial 
Aid, 101 Schweppe-Sprague Hall or 
calling 942-6256. 


DEBT MANAGEMENT 
ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE 


Worried about your level of debt? Have no fear, the Rush University Financial 
Aid office has a few items to assist students in debt management. 


1) ACCESS ADVISOR debt management software 

This user-friendly product provides general information of the financial aid 
process and an understanding of credit history. It can also help you develop 
budgets, estimate loan payments, and explains different repayment options. 

If you are interested in this disk, just stop by the Financial Aid office and ask 
for your free copy!! 


2) USA FUNDS Student Loan Counseling software 

This product is a useful money management tool. It assists borrowers in 
budgeting their resources and in considering alternative repayment options. The 
borrower enters specific information regarding their expected income, loan debt, 
and monthly expenses. In turn, the program calculates repayment options, provides 
estimated interest costs, and produces monthly budgeting information. 

If you are interested in using this program please make an appointment with 
Carolyn in the Financial Aid office (312) 942-6256, 
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Inside the Student Counseling Center 


Marilyn Johnson, Ph.D. 


Avery common problem among 
students at Rush (and in every educational 
institution) is procrastination. Procrastina- 
tion may be increasing in relation to the rise 
in over-programmed lives, too much work 
and too many family demands; who can get 
everything done on time, if at all? In 
addition, the tremendous growth of scientific 
and technical knowledge in the health 
professions adds to the pressures felt by 
Rush students. Fortunately, a number of self- 
help books on this topic have appeared 
recently which offer a good combination of 
personal exploration (why do we do what we 
do - or don’t do?) and behavioral solutions 
(how can we avoid avoiding?). They ask 
readers to examine various psychological 
motivations for avoidance and recommend a 
number of methods to decrease it. The 
references to several of these books 
(paperback) are listed at the end of this 
article. 

To help readers identify why they 
procrastinate, one of the books (Sapadin and 
Maguire) describes six styles of procrastina- 
tors. They are 


¢ — Perfectionists, who often become 
paralyzed because their standards are 
unattainable. 


¢ Dreamers, who wait for inspiration to 
carry out rather grandiose projects. 


¢  Worriers, who fret to such a degree that 
they cannot get started. 


* — Defiers, who feel resentful about the 
task, and may rebel directly or passively- 
aggressively, 


¢ — Crisis Makers, or what I call 
Cliffhangers, who put off work until the last 
minute, and then may finish in a panic, or 
abandon the project. 


*  Overdoers, who say “yes” to every 
request and often focus on others’ problems 
which divert them from their own. 


Do you recognize yourself in any of 
these styles? Another way to understand 
your particular difficulty is discussed by 
Burka and Yuen who focus on three kinds of 
fears which lead to procrastination. The first 
is the Fear of Failure or Success. They 
provide several beliefs/behaviors which 
result from this fear: that doing a task other 
than perfectly is to be mediocre; that truly 
outstanding people do all difficult things 
easily, that it’s a sign of weakness to delegate 
or ask for assistance; that there is ONE right 
way to do things; that losing is so terrible 
that it’s preferable not to start; and that 
succeeding leads to the terrible pressure to 
live up to that high standard. This kind of 
fear is often associated with Perfectionists. 


"Procrastination may 
be increasing in 
relation to the rise in 
over-programmed 
lives" 


The Fear of Losing the Battle revolves 
around the need for control and autonomy. 


The beliefs/behaviors are: rules are made to 
be broken and procrastination is one way to 
accomplish this; underdogs (you) deserve to 
thwart top dogs (the boss, instructor, 
spouse, etc.) who want you to do something; 
intrusive requests are to be rebelled against; 
cliffhanging is exciting; and procrastination is 
a terrific form of revenge against someone 
who has hurt or angered one. This kind of 
fear is often associated with Defiers. 

The Fear of Separation and Fear of 
Attachment may lead us to procrastinate as 
well. The beliefs/behaviors are: I can’t do 
this without help; I'm more comfortable 


under someone's wing; I might hurt 
someone I care about, or even lose the 
relationship if I succeed; I'd like someone to 
take care of me; relationships are too 
draining; and if I finish this, someone else 
will get credit anyway. These kinds of fears 
are sometimes associated with Worriers. 

One final way to explore your tendency 
to procrastinate is to examine the attitudes 
you learned growing up in your family. Do 
any of these themes seem familiar? 


¢ — The Pressuring Theme: You are 
pushed to succeed by high-achieving 
families; you have to be the successful 
sibling; you have to represent your 
community, ethnic group, etc. 


¢ The Doubting Theme: You are ina 
family environment which implies that you 
cannot succeed, or that, if you can, 

you will not do as well as others. 


¢ The Controlling Theme: Your family, 
primarily your parents, insist on making all of 
your decisions; they make you suffer when 
you try to make your own choices. 


° The Clinging Theme: Your family 
assumes that children need to be protected 
and needy, even when they become 

adults; they want you to remain in a 
dependent position for their own sakes. 


¢ The Distancing Theme: Your family 
does not provide emotional closeness, 
affection or interest, even if the family looks 
good from the outside. You may react by 
feeling badly about yourself and may cope 
with this feeling by deciding to be so 
successful that they will have to pay attention 
to you. The risk of this effort not working 
may paralyze your efforts. 


continued on next page -> 


<-continued from previous page 


The style, fears and attitudes outlined in 
these two books provide a more complex 
view of procrastination behavior than the 
simple idea that we just avoid what we don’t 
like to do. At this point, you may have some 
ideas about HOW you got this way but want 
to know WHAT TO DO about it, and the 
books have some useful suggestions. Burka 
and Yuen recommend an orderly progres- 
sion of tasks. 


¢ First, take stock of the consequences 
(external and internal) of your procrastina- 
tion, of your areas of procrastination 

home, work, school, relationships, finances, 
etc.), your style of procrastinating, and the 
excuses you use. 


¢ — Second, set achievable goals, this 
means observable, specific and concrete 
goals. Make yourself take small steps; it’s 
critical to break down tasks into small 
chunks. So, don’t say “I want to get 
organized”, say “I want to work a half-hour 
every day to file my papers from last 
quarter”. 


¢ — Third, try a two-week experiment. 
Select a goal, visualize your progress, stick to 
a time limit and don’t wait to start 

until you feel like it. To follow through, (a) 
watch out for excuses, (b) get beyond the 
first obstacle, (c) reward yourself after you've 
made some progress, (d) be flexible about 
your goal, and (e) remember that it doesn’t 
have to be perfect. 


These authors point out that part of 
procrastination is often related to a poor 
sense of time, that is, of having an unrealistic 
idea of how you spend your time and how 
long tasks require. They recommend making 
what they call an “un-schedule”, which is a 
schedule of a typical week, indicating every 
planned activity and the time it will take; this 
includes meals, watching the T.V. news, 
spending time with your loved ones, etc. 
After doing this, you can be more realistic 
about the time you have left to do the things 
you’re working so hard to avoid. 

They suggest enlisting others for 
support by telling people you trust what you 
intend to do; they also recommend that you 
learn to delegate some of your responsibili- 


ties. Finally, like all of the other writers on 
the topic, they suggest that you learn some 
stress reduction methods such as progressive 
relaxation. 

The other authors endorse similar 
methods, and Dr. Fiore adds two points that, 
in my experience, are very important. One is 
that you learn to ignore the inner voice that 
says “but I don’t want to” and think “Iam 
choosing to do this” instead; this removes 
the victimized feeling that accompanies the 
first thought. The other point is the 
importance of guilt-free play time. When you 
are chronically procrastinating, you 
frequently forbid yourself to have time to 
play. Instead, for example, you'll plop 
yourself in front of the television and half- 
watch, half -zone out; you'll go out to eat 
with friends but part of your mind will be on 
the procrastinated activity. Thus, your guilt 
about procrastinating means you rarely have 
a purely playful, joyful time; there is always a 
dark cloud spoiling it. In working with 
graduate students, Dr. Fiore found that those 
who had a firm commitment to play finished 
their dissertations in a year or less, while 
those who could not make the work/play 
distinction took much longer to do so. 

These methods really work, but it may 
be hard for you to get started on your own. 
If you can, enlist a friend who believes in 
you; if not, you might try one of us in the 
Student Counseling Center. We all know 
how hard this is to do, though of course 
none of us have every had any problems 
making ourselves get our work done. And if 
you believe that, I've got some property you 
might like to look at... 


Burka, Jane and Yuen, Lenora. Procrastina- 
tion: Why you do it; What to do about it. 
Addison-Wesley, $10.00 


Fiore, Neil. The now habit: Overcoming 
procrastination with guilt/free play. Tarcher- 
Putnam. Out of print, may be in libraries. 


Roberts, M. Susan. Living without procrasti- 


nation: How to stop postponing your life. 
New Harbinger Press, $12.95. 


Sapadin, Linda and Maguire, Jack. It’s about 
time. Viking Penguin, $15.95. 


JOIN RUSH AT AIDS 
WALK 7 CHICAGO ON 
SEPTEMBER 29 


On Sunday, September 29, Rush 
will sponsor a team, and join more 
than 60,000 people in AIDS Walk 7 
Chicago. The 10k (6.2 mile) Walk is 
the midwest’s largest AIDS fund 
raiser, and will raise money to support 
fourteen organizations which provide 
direct service, prevention programs, 
research and education to individuals 
and families affected by HIV/AIDS. 

The Walk, which begins at 10 
a.m. sets off from the Grant park 
bandshell, circles the planetarium and 
returns to the bandshell; the Walk 
takes about two hours because of the 
number of walkers (a good number of 
whom bring kids in strollers and 
wonderful dogs). The event is 
colorful and inspiring. In addition to 
walkers representing numerous 
Chicago agencies, all with their own 
colorful t-shirts, you will see families 
of people with AIDS wearing the 
shirts they have designed in memory 
of their loved ones. Walking along 
the lakefront past a harbor full of 
beautiful sailboats is a great way to 
spend a couple of weekend hours. 

For those who don’t want to walk that 
far, there are other volunteer activi- 
ties, both at AIDS Walk and at Rush 
the two weeks prior to the Walk. 

If you’re interested, you’ll want 
to get some sponsor sheets to take to 
your friends and family and GET 
SOME CONTRIBUTIONS. You can 
get the sheets, you can purchase shirts 
and buttons, and you can get more 
information by calling Marilyn 
Johnson at 23405. FORM A TEAM 
OF CLASSMATES AND COME 
WITH US. 


$$ JOBS $$ 


If you have been awarded 
federally funded work study through 
the Office of Financial Aid, you may 
qualify for one of the following 
positions. 


MICROCOMPUTER LABORA- 
TORY ASSISTANT - Academic 
Computing Resources of Rush 
University at Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Medical Center, is accepting 
applications for the position of part- 
time Microcomputer Laboratory 
Assistant. Applicants should have an 
interest in computers and willingness 
to help students, faculty, and staff in a 
lab setting. The laboratory utilizes 
both IBM and Mac computers, and 
Hewlett Packard laser printers. 
Knowledge of Microsoft software is a 
plus. There is some schedule flexibil- 
ity depending on existing staff 
schedules. The hourly rate is $7.00. 
If you are eligible for this work study 
position and would like more infor- 
mation, please contact Ken Quandt, 
Microcomputer Services Manager, at 
312-942-5000, x29613. 


CLERICAL HELP NEEDED - The 
Occupational Therapy Department 
needs one work study eligible student 
for general office duties on a flexible 
basis. The wage is $6.50 per hour. 
To inquire further, contact Denise 
Patch at 942-8721. 


CLERICAL SUPPORT - The 
Department of Occupational Safety, 
1438 Schweppe-Sprague Hall, has an 
opening for 20 hours per week, $8.00 
per hour, performing routine data 
entry, filing, clerical support, and 
assisting in inspection activities. 
Qualifications should include knowIl- 
edge of WordPerfect, Windows, Q&A 
database software, (knowledge of 
Accel could substitute for Q&A). 
Contact Andrew Richardson or Bob 
Donovan at 942-7233 for further 
information. 


CLERK TYPIST - The Department 
of Nursing Professional Development 
has an opening for a work study 
eligible student, available approxi- 
mately 20 hours per week, to type, 
file, and photocopy. Knowledge of 
WordPerfect 6.0 for Windows a plus 
but not required. The pay rate is 
$6.25 per hour. Contact Rita Allen at 
942-6981. 


FILE CLERK - The Office of 
Financial Affairs, 101 Schweppe- 
Sprague Hall, is looking for a work 
study eligible student to help with 
filing, making up new folders, and 
special projects for 5 - 10 hours per 
week. The wage is $6.25 per hour. 
Previous experience not necessary. 
Please contact Jane Scopelliti at 942- 
6849. 


LABORATORY ASSISTANT - The 
Department of Medical Technology, 
1412 Schweppe-Sprague Hall, is 
seeking two work study students for 
20 hours (or less) per week to assist 
clinical instructors in set up and 
maintenance of student laboratory. 
Would also assist in various tasks as 
needed in clinical laboratories. 
Knowledge of medical technology 
equipment and procedures completion 
of Rush Medical Laboratories 
Bloodborne Pathogens PPE, TB, Fire 
Safety, Electrical Safety, and Hazard 
Communication Orientation Program 
required. Must have Hep-B immuni- 
zation and recent PPD. The pay rate 
is $7.21 per hour. Contact Herb 
Miller, Ph.D. at 942-7251. Preference 
for Junior Medical Technology 
students. 


DEPARTMENT ASSISTANT - The 
Department of Medical Technology is 
also seeking a Department Assistant 
for 20 hours or less per week to assist 
department administration in office 
projects. Qualifications include a 
knowledge of computers, some typing 
experience and good communication 
skills. If you are eligible for this 
work study position, contact Herb 
Miller, Ph.D., at 942-7251. The rate 
of pay is $7.21 per hour. 


Election Day is 
Tuesday, November 5 


If you are not registered to vote in 
the national election and you wish 
to doso, then you need to act now to 
become a registered voter. Most 
states require that an individual is 
registered at least 30 days prior to 
the election. Also, if you wish to 
vote in your community and state 
elections, you must be a registered 
voter in that state. For example, 
Illinois has the following require- 
ments to vote. 

1) Be a resident of Illinois and of 
your election precinct at least 30 
days before the next election. 

2) Not claim the right to vote any- 
where else. 

This is in addition to the general 
requirements of being a US citizen, 
be at least 18 years of age and only 
registered to vote in one place atone 
time. The deadline for voter regis- 
tration in IIlinois is October 7. Rush 
University students who meet Illi- 
nois residency requirements are eli- 
gible to vote in Illinois elections. 

If you wish further information to 
register and vote in Illinois, contact 
either the League of Women Voters 
at (312) 939-5935 or the Chicago 
Board of Elections at (312) 269-7900. 
The Financial Aid office has a listing 
of all states’ voting requirements, 
registration deadlines and their 
mailing address if you want to in- 
quire about a particular state. 


COME OVER TO OUR PLACE! 


Now that the Summer Olympics are history, plan your extra time around stopping by the Library! Welcome in Fall 
by checking out the numerous resources available on the 5th floor, AcFac. Search OVID, our network of databases, any 
time you need journal article references from MEDLINE ( 1966-present), PsycINFO, Cinahl (Nursing), HealthPlan, 
AIDSLINE or CancerLit. Don’t forget about learning to use the online catalog LIS (Library Information System) to find 
books, journals, and audiovisuals to help with your studying or tryout our electronic textbooks as alternatives to print 
formats. Also, navigate through our home page on the World Wide Web while surfing the Internet at our multimedia 


workstations. 


Save time by letting us locate, copy, and deliver photocopies of articles for that first major paper through our 
Document Delivery/Interlibrary Loan Service. Try us out for literature searches, reserve readings, quiet study areas, and 
our relaxing reading area. Remember the 4th floor McCormick Learning Resource Center for audiovisuals, group 
viewing rooms, 24 hour study areas, audiocassette recorders, and typewriters. Visit the Academic Computing Resource 


Center/CAI Lab for word processing needs and email access. 


Watch for information on LIS/OVID classes, and register at the Circulation Desk to receive your barcode on your 
Rush LD. In no time you’ll be on your way to those “A” grades at the end of the quarter! 


LIBRARY FALL HOURS 
Monday through Thursday 7 a.m. - Midnight 
Friday 7 a.m. - 8 p.m. 
Saturday 9 a.m. - 8 p.m. 
Sunday 1 p.m: - Midnight 


McCORMICK LEARNING RESOURCE CENTER 
FALL HOURS 


Monday through Thursday 8 a.m. -9 p.m. 


Friday 8 a.m. -5 p.m. 
Saturday 9 a.m. -5 p.m. 
Sunday Noon - 8 p.m. 


PC/CAI LABS TO THE RESCUE! 


Make the PC and CAI (Computer Assisted Instruc- 
tion) Labs at Academic Computing Resources (ACR) a 
daily habit this school year. The Personal Computer lab 
(443 Academic Facility/AF) is equipped with 10 net- 
worked PC workstations which can be used for word 
processing (Microsoft Word for Windows), spreadsheets 
(Microsoft Excel; Lotus for Windows), presentation 
preparation (Powerpoint, Harvard Graphics), statistics 
(SPSS for Windows), etc. There are also 5 Macintosh 
SE30 workstations in the 4th floor lab, as well as 3 Power 
Macs with CD ROM drives. These workstations can be 
reserved in advance (you must do this in person) for a 
maximum of 2 hours. Sign-up sheets are posted in the 
entryway of the PC Lab in 443 AF. 

In the CAI Lab (534 AF), there are 13 networked PC 
workstations including health sciences related programs. 
Use this lab to access the INTERNET/World Wide Web as 
well as Telnet and Gopher software. 

After hours access to the Sth floor lab is available. 
Call Security (2-5678) from the house phone on the west 
corridor of the 5th floor of the AcFac. They will arrive to 
open the lab door for you as soon as they can. You must 


present your current student ID to gain admission. They 
are authorized to turn you away if you cannot provide 
appropriate identification. : 

All Rush University students are eligible for E-Mail. 
You may fill out an application at the PC Lab’s Help Desk 
during business hours (noted below). There is a one-time 
fee for E-Mail service. Watch for future notices announc- 
ing dial-in service to check e-mail from home or office. 


PC Lab hours during Fall/Winter/Spring quarters: 


Monday - Thursday 8:30 a.m. - 11 p.m. 


Friday 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Saturday Noon - 6p.m. 
Sunday Noon - 9p.m. 


PC Lab hours during quarter breaks and Summer 
Quarter: 


Monday - Thursday 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Friday 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Saturday Closed 
Sunday Closed 


For general information about the Academic Comput- 
ing Resource Lab services, call Ken Quandt, Microcom- 
puter Services Manager (x2-9613). For other questions 
about ACR, call Bill Karnoscak, Manager, Academic 
Computing and Learning Resource Center (x2-6832). 


ACADEMIC SKILLS CENTER 


Michael J. Harris, Ph.D., Director 


The fragility of memory 


Daniel Schachter, chair of the Harvard University 
psychology department has a new book, Searching for 
Memory: The Brain, the Mind, and the Past (Basic 
Books). In this work, professor Schachter discusses the 
idea that memory is not necessarily an objective record of 
lived experiences (explicit memory), but is more likely a 
delicate and malleable system, highly attuned to the 
emotions (implicit memory). 

Twenty years ago, when psychologists studied 
memory, those who had a cognitive orientation examined 
large numbers of undergraduates for their ability to 
memorize word lists while those with a neuroscience bent 
interdicted nerve paths in primate brains to determine the 
impact of specific lesions on recall ability. 

In Professor Schachter’s recent research, positron 
emission tomography (PET) scanners were used to 
measure blood flow in the brain permitting the explora- 
tion of so-called “true” and “false” memories. Subjects 
were shown a word list that included such nouns as 
“candy”, “chocolate”, “cake”, “honey” and related words 
all of which could be categorized under the concept of 
“sweetness”. However, the word “sweet” was not 
included in the list. Certain areas of the brain would 
“light up” on the PET scan when a subject said that he or 
she recalled a word that was actually on the list. This 
was interpreted as direct evidence of how the brain 
functions differently in retrieval of a “true” memory. 

A person’s state of mind and/or affect probably has 
an important influence on memory. The area of the brain 
called the amygdala mediates hormonal surges in such 
states. It is thought that recall of significant events can 
be enhanced through such a mechanism. In extreme 
circumstances, for example when a person witnesses a 
major accident or has a terrible fright, a phenomenon 
called “flashbulb memory” may occur. Most of us have 
vivid memories of such incidents as the Challenger 
spacecraft explosion or the more recent incidents involv- 
ing the World Trade Center and the Oklahoma City 
federal building bombings. 

Flashbulb memories are not photographic. Studies 
(and our own personal experiences) which have exam- 
ined changes in such memories over time have shown 
that details fade and chronologies change even though a 
person might insist that his or her recollection is crystal 
clear and accurate. There is a lesson here for learners in 
Rush University. 

Even though memorization and other learning 
activities in which we engage in the academic arena are 
not (usually) traumatic, every one of us has made the 


statement or had the impression that something we 
learned was recorded on a test correctly. We have been 
disappointed and frustrated when we found out that our 
responses were wrong. What probably happened here is 
that we have “muddied” our recollection with emotion- 
charged expectations or by confounding what would 
normally be explicit memories with other stored data 
which may distort the reality. 

Too often learners rely on “working memory” - short- 
term, shallow approaches which are on their face 
inefficient. What one should try to do is to sort informa- 
tion and place it in context with existing knowledge 
(association). Professor Schachter, a proponent of 
“implicit memory” thinks that the brain may, with or 
without our awareness, connect bits of information so 
that when cued with an input such as a word-completion 
puzzle, it may effectively reconstruct information that it 
took in at an earlier time. I myself have experienced 
such a phenomenon. One occasion when I was studying 
pathology, I suddenly became aware of a poem (not at 
all related to pathology) that I had learned in high 
school. I am sure that the readers of this article can 
remember similar kinds of incidents that have happened 
to them. 

The implications for getting a handle on memory 
needs for current schoolwork are many. The limitations 
of reliance solely on explicit memory should be obvious. 
An effective learner must organize (sort) and develop a 
scheme for putting in context information gathered 
during study sessions, note-taking in classes, after 
hearing a lecture and through other modes of input. The 
key seems to be a combined “taking charge” of the 
process so that both intellect and emotion, in their most 
positive forms, are brought to bear on the task of 
remembering. If we can somehow make the task “fun” 
or otherwise pleasant, convince ourselves of its value to 
us and impose our “will to learn and retain” on the 
material, it will indeed become part of our accurate, 
meaningful and permanent memory. 

There is probably an evolutionary advantage to being 
able to separate major, perhaps life-threatening events 
from the “trivial” incidents that occur to human beings 
every day. There is certainly “survival value” to a 
learner who. becomes efficient at remembering lessons 
learned and/or who can put explicit memories in a 
context which will permit a synthesis and a transition to 
a higher level of understanding. This may describe the 
difference between the excellent technician and a 
creative, pioneering practitioner or scientist. 

Based in part on an article by Christopher Shea which 
appeared in the Chronicle of Higher Education, July 26, 
1996, A8, A9, Al4 


COLLEGE OF NURSING 
Office of the Dean 


Welcome to all of our new and 
continuing nursing students to 
a new academic year! 


STUDENT ELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


During the Fall quarter, elections will 
be held for both graduate and under- 
graduate membership on many of the 
standing committees of the College of 
Nursing. The Office of Student Affairs 
will be running the elections and we 
encourage you to submit your name 
when the open positions are posted. 
Your participation is vital to the opera- 
tion of the faculty committees and it 
provides an excellent opportunity for 
you to have input into the functioning of 
the college. We urge you to join us in 
making this a successful election. 


NEW DIRECTOR OF 
MULTI-CULTURAL 
AFFAIRS 


Please join us in welcoming Mr. Torrey 
Wilson, our new Director of Multi- 
cultural Affairs!’ Mr. Wilson is cur- 
rently completing his Ph.D. at Loyola 
University in counseling psychology. 
His extension is 2-6007 and his office is 
located in Room 1418 Schweppe. 


A reminder to all students that Dr. Bar- 
bara Haynes, Student Academic Facili- 
tator, is available to assist undergradu- 
ate and graduate students with their 
academic work. Dr. Haynes may be 
reached at extension 2-2058 and her 
office is located in Room 935 Schweppe. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH 
WITH YOUR ADVISOR 


It’s a good idea to check in with your 
advisor each quarter to review your 
progress. Program of Study forms need 
to be revised when changes occur. Any 
changes in your status need to be dis- 
cussed first with your advisor. Please 
keep in mind that your advisor’s signa- 
ture is needed for adding or dropping 
courses and for pre-registration! 


SCHOLARSHIP 
OPPORTUNITY 


The Illinois League for Nursing has 
announced the availability of two merit 
scholarships for senior undergraduate 
students, each in the amount of $1,000. 
Criteria and applications are available 
from the Office of Financial Aid. The 
application deadline is October 7, 1996. 


WRITING WORKSHOPS 


During the fall quarter, Rosemary 
Camilleri, Ph.D. will again offer the 
writing workshop entitled "How To 
Write Term Papers." The workshop is 
scheduled for Monday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 30, from 3:00 to 6:00 p.m. in 
Schweppe-Sprague Hall (room to be 
announced). "How To Write Term Pa- 
pers" is a three-hour workshop that 
shows how to analyze writing assign- 
ments, streamline your research, write 
effective introductions and conclusions, 
and follow APA style. This workshop 
may save you time and help improve 
your writing, which could lead to better 
grades. The cost is $30, which includes 
the handout. You can inquire or register 
by phoning Dr. Camilleri at 312-684- 
6566 or sending an E-mail message to 
Rosemary6@aol.com. Registration is 
limited at the discretion of the instruc- 
tor. 


RECOGNITION TEA 
PLANNED 


A recognition tea is being planned for 
those students graduating Summer and 
Fall Quarters on Tuesday, November 
26, 1996 from 4:00 to 6:00 p.m. The 
graduating GEL students will receive 
their nursing pins at this ceremony. In- 
vitations will be available in mid-Sep- 
tember and may be picked up in the 
Office of Student Affairs, Room 023 
Schweppe. 


ANNUAL UPDATE 
OF HEALTH 
REQUIREMENTS 


CPR and OSHA certification and TB 
screening must be renewed every year. 
You must submit documentation indi- 
cating that you have attended CPR and 
OSHA training sessions and had an 
annual TB screening. Some CPR certi- 
fications may extend two years, check 
the back of your CPR card to be certain 
then send us a copy. We must have 
documentation on file in 1418 Schweppe 
or you will not be able to participate in 
clinicals and register for the next quar- 
ter. Bring copies of your documenta- 
tion to Ms. Alvina Beamon in Room 


1418 Schweppe. It cannot be over- 
stated that YOU WILL NOT BE PER- 


MITTED TO REGISTER FOR 
NEXT QUARTER IF YOU ARE 
NOTIN COMPLIANCE WITHALL 
HEALTH, OSHA AND CPR RE- 
QUIREMENTS. You will receive a 
delinquent notice and a copy will go to 
your advisor. 
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EMPLOYEE HEALTH AND FITNESS PROGRAMS 
Call 942-2817 to register for any of the following programs 


EARN A FREE LUNCH! 


The Employee Health and Fitness program needs volunteers to assist at the Annual Employee Health Screening 
September 16-27. Volunteers will take blood pressure readings, measure height/weight, assess body fat, and counsel 
participants on lifestyle changes. Any amount of volunteer time will be appreciated, from one hour to a full day at the 
screening. All volunteers will receive a free lunch at Benjamin’s in October. 


Aerobics 


Aerobic classes are offered in the Schweppe Auditorium throughout the week at 7:45 a.m., noon, and 5:30 p.m. In 
September, a new 4:00 p.m. class will be offered. Mats, steps and weights provided. Pick up a schedule of classes in 


192 Murdock. 


Breast Self-Exam 


Take this opportunity to learn the proper technique for self-breast exam and American Cancer Society guidelines. This 
class will be held on Tuesday, October 22 at noon in 863 Professional Building. 


Lunch ‘N Learn 


Self-confidence is essential to a successful professional and personal life. Attend “Building Your Self-Esteem” on 
Wednesday, September 11. On Wednesday, October 16, “Identifying Anxiety Disorders” will be presented. Both of 
these free sessions will be held from noon until 12:45 p.m. in 210 Cafeteria. 


Lunchtime Stress Express 


This session on “Street Safety” will provide guidelines on how to prevent becoming a victim of a crime on Friday, 
September 13 in 203 Schweppe. Learn to enjoy your commute, not despise it! Attend “Taking the Stress Out of Your 
Commute” on Friday, October 11. Both sessions will be held from 12:15 p.m. until 1:00 p.m. Free! 


WOMEN’S HEALTH REGIONAL 
STUDENT CONFERENCE RETURNS! 


The third annual American Medical Women’s Asso- 
ciation and American Medical Student’s Association com- 
mittee on Women in Medicine Regional Student Conference 
“Forging aCommunity of Women in Medicine” will be held 
on September 21 and 22. The weekend conference focuses 
on women’s health issues and is designed to create an 
atmosphere fostering leadership, creativity, empowerment 
and self-discovery among medical students. 

The speakers for this year will discuss domestic vio- 
lence, caring for the victim of rape, developing your own 
abortion ethic, academic medicine, educational opportuni- 


ties, and much more! The closing speaker will be Pat Heim, 
Ph.D., author of Hardball For Women. Her talk is entitled 
“Medicine as a Team Sport: Learning to Play the Game,” 
focusing on understanding and using the unwritten rules of 
the hospital world to gain recognition and advancement. 
Anyone interested in attending the conference is wel- 
come to participate, and even bring a friend. The fee is $25 
and includes meals. Also, all those involved in a health 
related field are encouraged to attend Pat Heim’s closing 
speech free of charge. The closing speech is at 10 a.m., 
Sunday, September 22, at the Turnball Auditorium at North- 
western University. Anyone who would like to register or has 
questions can call Kim at 349-4280, or ask an AMWA 
member. Special thanks to all those Ruzh AMWA members 
who were instrumental in organizing this year’s conference! 


Dear Medical Student: 


I would like to take this opportunity to introduce the 
Student National Medical Association (SNMA) to you. 
SNMA is the nation’s oldest and largest medical student 
organization focused on the needs and concerns of 
medical students of color. Established in 1964 by 
medical students from Howard University and Meharry 
medical schools, SNMA has committed over 30 years of 
service to communities. It advocates for improved 
culturally sensitive health care services and education for 
neglected or underserved populations. 

The Rush Chapter of SNMA, recipient of an 
excellence award and named 1995-96 Outstanding 
Chapter in Region II, is a strong and growing chapter 
dedicated to addressing special concerns of minority 
medical students. Because of the support of the faculty 
and Dean’s office, our chapter is able to be active on a 
local, regional, and national level. 

Please visit the SNMA bulletin board located 
between the M1 and M2 lecture halls on the Sth floor of 
the Academic Facility for notices of upcoming events 
and our meeting schedule. All are welcome to attend 
meetings and join SNMA. 

Tara DeJesus, M2 
Rush Chapter President 


SNA CORNER 


Nursing Students! This is your opportunity to become 
involved with the future of nursing!!! 

The Student Nurses’ Association of Illinois (SNAI) 
will hold its 47th Annual Convention. This year the 
convention will be held at the beautifully refurbished 
Mark Twain Hotel in Peoria, Illinois from October 4th - 
6th. The theme will be “Sunset: Choices, Challenges, 
Changes... What Will Tomorrow Bring?”. The 
convention will be an important one, with the sunset of 
the Nurse Practice Act just around the corner. 

For further information and details, please contact: 
Nicole Mohiuddin, SNA Convention Coordinator, at 
942-8126. 


WELCOME! 


The members of NSSLHA (National Student Speech 
Language Hearing Association) would like to welcome 
all new students to Rush University! We look forward to 
meeting you and especially working with new students in 
the Audiology and Speech Language Pathology pro- 
grams. 


Euer wouder about the 
Rush College of Nursing Seat? 


The interior of the Seal io a shield divided tuto four sections. 
Each section combines the design of one of the three nursing programe 
offered in the part ar well ae the Ruch symbol, The lower left corner 
chows the book aud crose of the St, Lukes nursing pin. 7 Latin 
displayed. The crose ts a symbol of sacrifice, the rays symbolize the 


light of the world through Christianity. 
The lower right corer depicts the Presbyterian School nursing pin. “The designers sought to 
ace something other than the traditional crore, They chose fleur-de-lis’, the symbol of life, and the 


initials of the school, 


The upper left corner represents the Rush University College of Hursing pin. “The pin uses 
che logo of Rush-Preshytertan-St. Lukes Medical Center. The oldest component of the Medical 
Ceuten ts Rush Medical School aud the outside cincle represents the round seat of the college. The 
tuo hospital components have oval configurations uhich are represented by the inside oval. Tn the 
center (2 an anchor, the symbol of hope. 4 cr0s2, symbol of sacrifice, ts represented by the horizou- 
tal component of the cross interrupting the oual aud circle. The color green to used asa cymbol of 


life. 


Compiled by Ruth E. Gokusen Contributed by Nicole Mohiuddin. 24 
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Topping Out the Academic Facility 


Construction trailers, wire barriers, external elevators, covered walkways, 
workers in hard hats, noise and more noise...what’s happening at the Academic 
Facility? 

Two floors—9 and 10—are being added (don’t even ask what happened to 
8!). Together, they will provide an additional 72,000 usable square feet. 

In the fall of 1997, Schweppe-Sprague Hall will be demolished in order to 
accommodate greater access to Rush’s professional buildings and to provide 
space for the construction of a new research building on the corner of Wood and 
Harrison. As much of Schweppe houses Rush University offices and classrooms, 
the College of Nursing and the College of Health Sciences, replacement space had 
to be identified. After examining several options, the Board of Trustees chose to 
expand on top of the Academic Facility. 


Highlights of the new space include the following for the 9th floor: 


¢ A large multipurpose room will be located at the northeast corner (a 
replacement for the first floor Schweppe Auditorium). Immediately behind it (to 
the west) will be a student lounge, integrated with the Office of Student Affairs 
(currently in the lower level of Schweppe). 

¢ A 200-seat auditorium, fully equipped with modern technology, will be 
located just south of the elevators. 

¢ Four new elevators will be added so the building will have eight main 
passenger elevators and one freight elevator. 

¢ Fifteen small, medium and large classrooms will be included in the center 
of the floor. 

¢ Mock examination rooms—six suites of four each—will be located just 
south of the classrooms. 


The Office of Student Affairs is located in Room 023, Schweppe-Sprague Hall. Telephone 942-6302 


* The McCormick Learning Re- 
source Center and Academic Comput- 
ing Resources will move from the fourth 
floor of the Academic Facility to the 
south end of the 9th floor. A large (+/- 50 
stations) computer laboratory will be 
developed adjacent to a S50 station com- 
puter classroom. These facilities will 
greatly expand the resources available to 
students and faculty for computer aided 
learning. 


Highlights of the new space on the 
10th floor include the following: 


¢ The College of Nursing faculty 
and administration will be housed on the 
north end of the floor. 

¢ The College of Health Sciences 
faculty and administration will be housed 
on the south end of the floor. 

¢ Five medium classrooms are also 
located on this floor. 

Other changes that are also occur- 
ring include moving Student Services 
offices (Associate Dean, Office of Col- 
lege Admissions Services, Student Fi- 
nancial Aid, Student Financial Affairs, 
Student Counseling Center) and the 
Registrar’s Office to the area where the 
McCormick Learning Resources Center 
used to be located. New laboratory 
space, open to all but primarily to enable 
the development of a master’s program 
in physical therapy, will be developed 
where the vending machine/mail room/ 
meeting room is currently located on the 
7th floor of the Academic Facility. Mail 
will be located elsewhere in the build- 
ing. Vending will be available in several 
other locations. 

The addition of the new floors pro- 
vides the opportunity to consolidate all 
four colleges of Rush University in one 
facility. The first occupants of the new 
floors are scheduled to be relocated 
around the middle of May, 1997. 


OFFICE OF 
FINANCIAL AID 


101 Schweppe-Sprague Hall 
942-6256 


ILLINOIS STATE MEDICAL 
SOCIETY LOANS 


The Illinois State Medical Society 
Educational and Scientific Foundation 
(ISMS) provides funds to Illinois 
medical schools to award to medical 
students. ISMS loans are available to 
students who meet all of the following 
criteria: 

M3 or M4 student status; 
edemonstrate financial need; 

ean Illinois resident for five years; and 
*be a current ISMS member, or join 
after awarding of the loan by Finan- 
cial Aid. 


The maximum loan amount is 
$4,000 and carries an interest rate of 
5.5%. It must be repaid no later than 
5 years after graduation, or comple- 
tion of residency, whichever occurs 
first. The loan is repaid in four 
installments over 12 months. Co- 
signers are required by ISMS prior to 
loan approval. If you are interested in 
receiving this loan, please notify the 
Financial Aid office by December 15, 
1996. 


ATTENTION GRADUATES: 


Remember, all Federal Student 
Loan Borrowers graduating from 
Rush University must attend an Exit 
Interview prior to the release of his/ 
her diploma. The entire process takes 
about an hour and provides you with 
valuable information about loan 
repayment, your monthly payment 
obligations, and strategies for 
managing your debt. 


ALL FALL GRADUATES: 


YOU WILL BE CONTACTED 
by the Office of Financial Aid 
regarding the Exit Interview proce- 
dure. 


“THANK YOU” 
LETTERS 


Students who are the recipients of 
named institutional grant and loan 
programs will be asked to write a 
letter of appreciation prior to the 
beginning of Winter quarter 1997. 
Recipients of these funds are fortu- 
nate that these donors have decided to 
support Rush University students with 
their funds, since they could just as 
easily been earmarked for other 
projects or for other educational 
programs. The continued support of 
this donor base is extremely impor- 
tant, and your letter of thanks and 
appreciation will help solidify donor 
support to future generations of Rush 
students. 

A mailing will be sent during the 
first few weeks in November to 
students with institutional grants and/ 
or loans. Included will be the name 
and address of the person to direct the 
letter of appreciation. Your immedi- 
ate and sincere response is truly 
appreciated. 


Wisconsin Offers Loan 
Repayment to Physicians 
and Nurses 


Primary care physicians are 
eligible for $50,000 in loan repayment 
under Wisconsin’s Physician Loan 
Assistance Program. The purpose of 
the health professions Loan Assis- 
tance program is to help rural and 
inner city communities recruit and 
retain needed health care profession- 
als to work in primary care. 

Physicians receive $50,000 who 
agree to practice in designated 
medical shortage areas in Wisconsin. 
Nurse practitioners and certified nurse 
midwives receive up to $25,000 in 
loan reimbursement. 

The application deadlines are 
between December Ist and April Ist. 
For more information call 800-385- 
0005. 


Pisacano Scholarship 
for Primary Care 


Medical students who have made 
a commitment to the field of Family 
Practice and who enter their third or 
fourth year of medical school in the 
fall of 1996 may apply. The scholar- 
ship offers $50,000 over five years 
and is designed to reimburse a portion 
of medical school related debt. Ten 
scholarships are awarded annually, 
and the recipients will be reviewed 
annually to assure eligibility for 
continuation. 

The application deadline is 
March 1, 1997. Application materials 
are available in the Office of Finan- 
cial Aid. 


Financial Aid News Corner 


There have been recent articles in 
the local papers dealing with con- 
sumer debt, physician salaries, leasing 
a car and educational debt. These and 
other articles are available for you to 
pick up in the Financial Aid office. 


Web Sites of Interest 


A number of Internet web sites 
can be reached to find out about 
financial aid resources, products, 
services, loan debt calculations, and 
other topics of interest to students. A 
partial list follows. 
http://www.collegeboard.org 
http://www.salliemae.com 
http://www.keybank.com/educate.htm 
http://www.finaid.org 
http://www.nelliemae.org 
http://www.collegenet.com 
http://www.collegiate.net 


Other sites of interest: 
http://www.seas.gwn.edu/nsarchive/ 
nsa/index.html - declassified federal 
documents 
http://www.bphc.hrsa.dhhs. gov - 
Dept. of Health and Human Services 
http://www.ama-ssn.org - fellowship 
and residency locations 
http://www.lib.rush.edu/library/ - 
Rush University Library 


JOBS, JOBS, JOBS 


The Department of OTLARYNGOLOGY, 25 E. 
Washington, needs a file clerk who would assist in 
maintaining patient records. This is an entry level position 
paying $6.25 per hour. If you are available to work 15 - 
20 hours per week and are eligible for College Work 
Study, please contact Dr. Paul Jones at 553-0152. 


OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY, 1438 Schweppe Sprague 
Hall, is seeking a Work Study eligible student to perform 
routine data entry, filing, clerical duties as assigned and 
assist in inspection activities. The rate of pay is $8.00 per 
hour. If you are free to work approximately 20 hours per 
week, have knowledge of WordPerfect, Windows, Q&A 
database software or Accel, please contact Andrew 
Richardson or Bob Donovan at extension 27233. 


The Department of ACADEMIC COMPUTING RE- 
SOURCES is seeking a Micro Computer Laboratory 
Assistant. Responsibilities include assisting students, 
faculty and staff in a lab setting. The lab utilizes IBM, 
Macintosh, and Hewlett-Packard laser printers. Qualifica- 
tions include flexibile hours (up to 20 per week), an 
interest in computers and a willingness to help students, 
staff, and faculty. The pay is $7.00 per hour. Please call 
Ken Quandt at 942-9613. 


The OFFICE OF STUDENT AFFAIRS is seeking a 
Work Study eligible student for 5 to 10 hours per week. 
The hours are flexible, however they would include at 
least one evening (5 p.m. - 10 p.m., Monday through 
Thursday) and one lunch hour (12 - 1 p.m.). The rate of 
pay is $6.25 per hour. Eligible student must be able to 
work independently on projects and sometimes be cre- 
ative. Please call Cheryl at 942-6302 if you are interested 
in this position. 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE needs a Research Study 
Assistant to assist in recruiting participants for the largest 
women’s health study in history (Women’s Health 
Initiative). Responsibilities would include telephone 
surveys, running errands, and miscellaneous projects as 
assigned. The rate of pay is $8.00 per hour. If you are 
eligible for College Work Study and available to work 10 - 
20 hours per week, phone Michelle Hoersch at extension 
23177. 


Several positions are also available in Preventive Medi- 
cine for Data Entry Assistants. Hours are flexible and the 
rate of pay is $8.00 per hour. The primary responsibility 
for this position would be to assist with data entry opera- 
tions for the Women’s Health Initiative, the largest study 
of women’s health in history. Please call Joe Harrington at 
extension 32048 if you have computer aptitude and are 
interested in this position. 


A Departmental Assistant is needed in the Department of 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY. This job would require 
knowledge of computers, some typing and good communi- 
cation skills. The rate of pay is $6.25 per hour. If you are 
interested in this position, call Denise Patch at 942-8721. 


The JOHNSTON R. BOWMAN HEALTH CENTER 
FOR THE ELDERLY (JRB Administration) needs a 
Work Study eligible student to assist with research and 
program evaluation of geriatric rehab patients. Primary 
responsibility would be to conduct telephone interviews of 
discharged patients. Other duties may include data entry 
and report preparation. This job requires excellent 
communication and interpersonal skills, knowledge of 
computers and previous telephone experience. Please call 
942-6418 if interested. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago 
provides scholarships to Jewish men and women of the 
Chicago metropolitan area. Candidates must show 
promise of contributions in their chosen careers and 
demonstrate financial need during periods of full-time 
enrollment. Graduate students and undergraduates at the 
junior level are eligible. Applications for the 1997-98 
academic year will be available December 1, 1996 through 
February 15, 1997. They must be requested directly from 
the agency at (312) 357-4521. The submission deadline is 
March 1, 1997. 


The Kelly Scholarship will be awarded to one under- 
graduate and one graduate student in the Rush College of 
Nursing. Students must demonstrate financial need and 
maintain a g.p.a. of 3.4/4.0. They must have completed a 
minimum of 12 quarter hours at Rush prior to applying. 
Applications will be accepted after completion of the Fall 
quarter. The deadline is December 9, 1996. Additional 
information is available in the Office of Student Financial 
Aid. 


The Office of Student Financial Aid has a new directory 
for students pursuing nursing assistance. Scholarships & 
Loans for Nursing Education 1996-1997 lists many public 
and private funding sources. Our office is open from 8:00 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. for your convenience. 


The John Gyles Education Fund offers scholarships up 
to $2500 to students in all areas of post-secondary study. 
A minimum g.p.a. of 2.7 is required. Applicants must be 
U.S. or Canadian citizens and may apply through Novem- 
ber 15, 1996. Contact the Office of Student Financial Aid 
for further information. 


Inside the Student Counseling Center 


Marilyn Johnson, Ph.D. 


For many people, the best part of | 


starting a new school year is 
beginning and/or renewing friend- 
ships. For others, this is the scariest 
part; they may doubt their capacity to 
form friendships and so see loneliness 
as an all but inevitable prospect. 
These topics, friendship and loneli- 
ness, have received a lot of attention 
in recent social psychological 
literature. Perhaps a look at a small 
part of this literature can suggest 
some ideas on how to promote 
friendship and reduce loneliness. 

In a recent study, new undergradu- 
ates tracked the development of their 
friendships over their first quarter. 
They assessed themselves on a 
number of dimensions every three 
weeks during this period. At the end 
of the quarter, 63% of the students 
had developed at least one close 
friendship. There was a strong 
correlation between students’ initial 
strong motivation for friendship and 
the intensity of their friendships at the 
end of the quarter. Close friendships 
involved a lot of interaction initially 
and this interaction was not affected 
by distance; in fact, a number of 
strong friendships were formed 
between individuals who lived 
relatively far apart. Those students 
who defined themselves as shy were 
not hampered in developing friend- 
ships. To sum up, it appears that 
those students who strongly wanted 
friends got them; they worked hard at 
the friendships through investing 
time, energy and even travel, when 
necessary. And shy persons made 
friends even without powdermilk 
biscuits. 

Another study of friendship among 
young adults indicated that personal 
satisfaction was related to friendship 
density. Density was defined as 
interconnectedness among one’s 
friends; thus, if your good friends 


were friends with each other as well, 
you felt more satisfied with your life 
and less lonely. This certainly makes 
sense since such a network engenders 
something of a family feeling. 

Studies of friendship almost 
inevitably reveal sex differences. The 
friendship development study 
revealed that friendships among men 
were characterized by companionable 
activity while friendships among 
women emphasized emotional 
sharing. As a group, men did not 
display casual affection with close or 
non close friends but females were 
affectionate with their close friends. 
These findings reflected the behaviors 
of the students; their opinions about 
friendship differed to some extent. 
When they were asked to define the 
benefits of friendship, women and 
men agreed that close friends pro- 
vided emotional support and compan- 
ionship. Both sexes agreed that a 
primary cost of friendship was in 
emotional aggravation; as they got to 
know their friends better, they 
occasionally became impatient with 
them. Let me hasten to add that they 
felt that the benefits strongly out- 
weighed the costs. 

Sex differences appeared in the 
density study also. Friendship density 
or extent of social network, was more 
important for men than for women; 
more men than women felt lonely if 
they had small social networks. In 
general, the men were more group 
oriented, sharing interests, activities 
and attitude with a number of friends. 
Women tended to prefer dyadic 
relationships focused on emotional 
sharing and interests. It seems 
reasonable that, given their desire to 
confide and share their feelings, 
women would prefer smaller groups 
and that, given their desire to engage 
in activities, men would prefer larger 


groups. The sex differences reported 
in these two studies have been 
replicated elsewhere; friendship 
seems to serve different needs for 
men and women. Certainly these 
findings are not true of all men or all 
women but they seem to reflect the 
responses of the majority of young 
adults. 

The absence of friendship, for most 
of us, leads to loneliness. Scholarly 
volumes have appeared which discuss 
the nature of loneliness at different 
points in the life cycle, chronic vs. 
temporary loneliness, therapeutic 
efforts to reduce loneliness, etc. Two 
recent studies investigated the 
relationship of self-disclosure to 
loneliness in college students and 
reported interesting findings, some of 
which were correlated with sex of 
student. In the first study which 
assessed attitudes, the males who 
rated themselves as the loneliest in the 
group were those with the lowest rates 
of self-disclosure to females. The 
loneliest females had the lowest rates 
of self-disclosure to both females and 
males. In other words, the women 
need self-disclosing relationships with 
women as well as men, while the men 
needed this only with women. 

The second study investigated 
loneliness and actual self-disclosure 
and reported the following results: (a) 
lonely students self-disclosed less 
than non-lonely students; and (b) 
overall, lonely students chose to 
disclose less intimate topics with their 
opposite-sex partners than did non- 
lonely students and these partners 
reacted to lonely students by choosing 
less intimate topics themselves. The 
authors suggest that lonely people do 
not feel as trusting of others, perhaps 
especially of others of the opposite 
sex, as do non-lonely people and 
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therefore they are more guarded in the 
level of disclosure they make. It also 
appears that non-disclosing students 
discouraged their partners from 
disclosing. This is a good example of 
how and why many superficial 
conversations die on the vine. 

Finally, it is not surprising that the 
lonely students had greater difficulty 
disclosing to opposite sex partners; 
most young adults feel somewhat 
nervous in any and all prospective 
dating situations. 

There seem to be two basic 
elements in lonely students’ difficul- 
ties. First, many of them have not 
developed the skills to interact 
comfortably; many of these skills 
(active listening, light conversational 
techniques, etc.) can be learned by 
nearly everyone. The second element 
is related more to previous unfortu- 
nate experiences with others and to 
the feelings and interpretations 
flowing from them. Such feelings 
and interpretations can convince 
otherwise bright and capable indi- 
viduals that they are socially inad- 
equate and likely to stay that way. 
These concerns too can be addressed 
and modified by those willing to 
examine some of the assumptions that 
maintain them. 

There are probably three groups of 
people along the friendship develop- 
ment continuum: one group will 
make friends almost without effort, 
another will or will not make friends 
depending on the situation, and the 
third group will probably not form 
friendships without making some 
personal changes. If you feel you 
belong in the third group, let me 
encourage you to talk it over with the 
Student Counseling Services staff. 

To all newcomers to Rush, I hope 
you will take advantage of the 
opportunity to make friends. No one 
here knows your friendship track 
record and, believe me, everyone else 
is scared too and afraid of being the 
only person in the class who doesn’t 
know anyone. Even if it has been 


difficult to make friends in the past, 
you are in a good position to succeed 
now because of the professional 
school structure; you will be in 
intense contact with at least a small 
group of other students in clinical or 
laboratory situations. Since you’re all 
in the same leaky lifeboat, you might 
as well get to know the other passen- 
gers. 


Now hear this... 


The REACH foundation will 
award five $1,000 scholarships 
to full or part-time graduate and 
undergraduate students. 
Applicants must be 25 or older, 
demonstrate financial need, and 
have a cumulative GPA of 3.0/ 
4.0. Applications must be 
submitted by January 14, 1997 


and are available in the Office of 
Financial Aid, 101 Schweppe- 
Sprague Hall. 


A letter Hre. 


Dear Mom, 

School iS really great. I anmekirg lctS of 
friends and Studying very hard. With all my 
Stuff, I Simply camot think of anything I 
need, So if you would like, you cen just Sed 
me a card, aS I would love to lear from wou! 


love, 


Your $qn 


The Reply... 


Dear Son, 


try, intro. to- physical diagNCsis, and medical 
techNCloqy are eNCugh to-hee even av hoN 


student lhe yourself busy! Do- NC forget that the 
never study eN Ough: 
Love, 


Mom 


COLLEGE OF NURSING 
Office of the Dean 


We hope your 1996-97 academic year 
is going well! 


STUDENT ELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


During the Fall quarter, elections will 
be held for both graduate and under- 
graduate membership on many of the 
standing committees of the College of 
Nursing. The Office of Student Affairs 
will be running the elections and we 
encourage you to submit your name 
when the open positions are posted. 
Your participation is vital to the opera- 
tion of the faculty committees and it 
provides an excellent opportunity for 
you to have input into the functioning of 
the college. We urge you to join us in 
making this a successful election. 


STUDENT ACADEMIC 
COUNSELING 


A reminder to all students that Dr. Bar- 
bara Haynes, Student Academic Facili- 
tator, is available to assist undergradu- 
ate and graduate students with their 
academic work. Dr. Haynes may be 
reached at extension 2-2058 and her 
office is located in Room 935 Schweppe. 


Mr. Torrey Wilson, our new Director of 
Multi-cultural Affairs is available at 
extension 2-6007 and his office is lo- 
cated in Room 1418 Schweppe. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH 
WITH YOUR ADVISOR 


It’s a good idea to check in with your 
advisor each quarter to review your 
progress. Program of Study forms need 
to be revised when changes occur. Any 
changes in your status need to be dis- 
cussed first with your advisor. Please 
keep in mind that your advisor’s signa- 
ture is needed for adding or dropping 
courses and for pre-registration! 


RECOGNITION TEA PLANNED 


A recognition tea is being planned for 
those students graduating Summer and 
Fall Quarters on Tuesday, November 
26, 1996 from 4:00 to 6:00 p.m. The 
graduating GEL students will receive 
their nursing pins at this ceremony. 
Invitations will be available October 
21, 1996 and may be picked up in the 
Office of Student Affairs, Room 023 
Schweppe. The ceremony will be held 
in 542 conference center followed by a 
reception in Room 500. 


WHAT ABOUT A GRADUATE 
DEGREE IN NURSING? 


If you’ ve been wondering abouta gradu- 
ate education in nursing, the Associate 
Chairs in the various departments can 
provide you with information about our 
programs and trends in your area of 
interest. There are many clinical spe- 
cialist and nurse practitioner options at 
the Master’s level. The college also 
offers two different doctoral degrees in 
nursing (N.D. and DNSc.) The Associ- 
ate Chairs for each department are: 
Medical/Surgical: Linda Hollinger- 
Smith (x27117) and Kathy Lauer 
(x26265) 
Maternal-Child: 
(x22754) 
Community Health: Linda Edwards 
(x22756) 

We're interested in spending time with 
you to help make this important deci- 
sion. 


Virginia Maikler 


THE CAMPBELL SCHOLARS PRO- 
GRAM 


The Campbell Lectures are a series of 
presentations scheduled throughout the 
academic year given by nationally 
known experts in the area of health care 
and human values. To strengthen inter- 
disciplinary student participation and 
involvement, Rush University has initi- 


ated The Campbell Scholars program. 
Interested students will be selected from 
each college and named Campbell 
Scholars. These students form an inter- 
disciplinary group who will attend each 
Campbell lecture (2-3 per quarter, noon 
to 3 p.m. on various weekdays) and then 
join the lecturer for luncheon discus- 
sion. The student will be able to include 
his/her selection as a Campbell Scholar 
as part of their resume. If you are an 
undergraduate or graduate nursing stu- 
dent interested in this exciting opportu- 
nity, please call Dr. Rosenberg at 
x28982. 


VISIT THE 
COLLEGE OF NURSING 
ON THE WEB 


Did you know the College of Nursing is 
on the Web? Several points of interest 
may be easily accessed. Located on our 
Web Page is admission information to 
undergraduate and graduate programs 
including application deadline dates, 
programs of study for all areas includ- 
ing nurse practitioner options, and how 
to request information for any program. 
Also featured are alumni news and fac- 
ulty features. Updates on undergradu- 
ate and graduate information sessions 
and other events are posted in Announce- 
ments and Events. 


ANNUAL UPDATE 
OF HEALTH REQUIREMENTS 


CPR and OSHA certification and TB 
screening must be renewed every year. 
You must submit documentation indi- 
cating that you have attended CPR and 
OSHA training sessions and had an 
annual TB screening. Some CPR certi- 
fications may extend two years, check 
the back of your CPR card to be certain 
then send us a copy. We must have 
documentation on file in 1418 Schweppe 
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or you will not be able to participate in 
clinicals and register for the next quar- 
ter. Bring copies of your documenta- 
tion to Ms. Alvina Beamon in Room 
1418 Schweppe. It cannot be over- 
stated that YOU WILL NOT BE PER- 
MITTED TO REGISTER FOR 
NEXT QUARTER IF YOU ARE 
NOTIN COMPLIANCE WITHALL 
HEALTH, OSHA AND CPR RE- 
QUIREMENTS. You will receive a 
delinquent notice and a copy will go to 
your advisor. 


SNA CORNER... 


Rush Wins Big!! 


At the 27th Annual Student Nurses Association of Illinois (SNAI) Conven- 
tion held in Peoria, Illinois, Nicole Mohiuddin won the “Who’s Who in SNAI” 
2nd place award. This award recognizes nursing students who show commit- 
ment to nursing, involvement in SNA, and community activism. Sueane 
Hemmer, RN, was elected “Executive Elected Advisor” and Tina Hayes was 
elected “SNAI Secretary”. Congratulations Nicole, Sueane and Tina! 

NURSING STUDENTS, here’s your chance to attend nursing career and 
leadership forums, visit with over 100 exhibitors, and even attend a mini 
NCLEX review. NSNA will hold its annual convention in Chicago from 
November 7-10 at the Hyatt Regency. We hope YOU make plans to attend! 


Sueane Hemmer, RN - Nicole Mohiuddin, N4 - Tina Hayes, N4 


SNA Big Sib/Little Sib get together at Cafe’ Penelope, October 3rd 


RUSH STUDENTS... 
TAKE AN EXAM BREAK!! 


Nursing and Health Science students, take a 
break from exams for some refreshments in 
the Schweppe Lounge! 


Monday, November 25th 


Medical students, take a break from exams 


for some refreshments in the AcFac Lounge. 


Monday, December 9th 


THANK YOU! = 2a 


RCI | es 
The members of the National Student 
Speech-Language-Hearing Association would 
like to thank everyone who participated in our 
NSSLHA Buckets game at @ctoberfest. Thanks 
to your contributions we were able to raise $70 
toward the children's ward at Rush-Presbyterian- 
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GRAZI 


St. Luke's Medical Center! Upcoming events to 
continue this project are in the works and will 
soon be announced. 


GZ WULLS 
(Q N 


Grazie 


Library of Rush University 


LIBRARY WORKSHOP SCHEDULE 


To register for any of these classes, call 942-5952 or stop at the Reference Desk. Most courses last 
approximately one hour. All courses take place in the Library unless otherwise noted. 


Introduction to the Library Information System (LIS) and OVID 


Become familiar with the Library Information System (LIS), our online catalog of books, journals 
and audiovisuals. Learn to search the journal reference databases using the Ovid search system, 
including MEDLINE from 1966 to the present, the Cumulative Index to Nursing and Allied Health 
Literature (CINAHL), and other databases. 


Wednesday, November 6 2-3 pm 


Wednesday, November 13 2-3 pm 
Wednesday, November 20 2-3 pm 


Introduction to EndNote for Windows 


NEW! Learn how to use EndNote for Windows to manage your bibliographic ae for 
your thesis or research paper! EndNote is designed to work with your word processing program to 
make it easier to generate and format your bibliography. EndNote can also help you organize your 
personal library of books and journal articles. 

All courses in the Computer Aided Instruction (CAI) Laboratory - enter neh the Learning 
Resources Center PC Laboratory on the Academic Facility’s 4th floor. 


Thursday, November 21 2-3 pm 


Searching the Web with Netscape Navigator 


NEW! Learn how to search the World Wide Web for topics of interest using Netscape 
Navigator! 

PREREQUISITES: Attendees must have a working knowledge of the use of Windows and a 
mouse, and a basic knowledge of what the internet is. Attendees must also have an e-mail account, 
as reservations for this course will be verified via electronic mail. 

The course will take place in the Computer Aided Instruction (CAI) Laboratory - enter 
through the Learning Resources Center PC Laboratory on the Academic Facility’s 4th floor. 


Tuesday, November 12 2-3:30 pm 


Remembering Octoberfest 96 
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The Office of Student 2 ffairs wishes to extend n hearty Thank You to all students and groups who participated in 
Oetoberfest 96. We sincerely hope that this event served to highlight the role that your organization promotes here on 
the campus of Wush University. We wish you all continued success! 


ENTERTAINMENT 


LUNCH BREAK 


Monday, November 4 
11:30am - 1:00pm 


It's another lunchtime special in the Schweppe Auditorium. Same drill, different treat. Hope to see you there! 


T.G.LF. 


Friday, November 8 
4:30pm - 7:00pm 


The Student Ntaional Medical Association sweeps you away to the Carribbean Island at this T.G.LF. Schweppe 
Auditorium will be the scene for an evening of reggae and respite. Yah, man!! 


STUDENT AFFAIRS TICKET WINDOW 


"A Christmas Carol" 


Sunday, December 1 
7:30pm - The Goodman Theatre 
Tickets go on sale November 11 
$22.00 each 
30 Tickets available - limit two per student 


"THAT'S CHRISTMAS!” 


Thursday, December 19 
7:30pm - The Shubert Theatre 
Tickets go on sale November 11 
$14.00 each 
30 tickets available - limit of 2 per student 


CINEPLEX ODEON AND SONY THEATER MOVIE TICKETS 
$4.00 each 
Purchase limit of 6 tickets per student per purchase 
Tickets on sale Monday through Friday, 8:00am - 5:00pm 
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